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Si UMMARY OF NEWS. 








Tue Shidzuoka Local Assembly is said to have 
vetoed a proposition to build a railway through 
the province by means of a local loan. 


Rumours are current pointing to slight changes 
in the Cabinet. It is said that His Excellency 
Mori, whose return from England is daily ex- 
pected, will be appointed Minister of Education. 


A Tza-ExronTING Company, established last year 
in Miye prefecture, has opened an office in Kobe, 
where it will offer for sale teas fired and prepared 
for immediate shipment. 


Iris stated that Messrs. Saito, Takahira, and 
Kurino have been appointed to act as Sec- 
retaries at the approaching conferences on Treaty 
Revision. 


Tur electric light is at present used in Kiyoto to 
illuminate the performance of a celebrated dance 
called the Miyako Odori, which takes place in 
the spring of every year at the Western Capital. 


A neavy rain-fall on the night of the sth instant 
resulted in a land slip (on Monday) of a portion 
of the Yokohama Bluff. Three Japanese houses 
were destroyed, but the inmates were not injured. 


Ara Special General Meeting of the Yokohama 
Cricket Club, held at the Club Hotel on the 
afternoon of the 7th, it was decided that the 
Cricket, Foot-ball, Base-ball, and Athletic Clubs 
should be amalgamated, under the title of the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club. It is 
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expected that the results of this step will be to 
strengthen all the Clubs concerned, and increase 
their popularity as well aè their finances. 


Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor 
recently inspected the works now in progress in 
connection vith the building of a new palace, and 
desired that the estimates should be reduced from 
fifteen million yen, to two and a half millions. 


AN American citizen, named Portell, has been 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment at Kobe 
for theft. The man is said to be one ofa gang 
of disreputable characters who have come from 
Hongkong to carry on operations in Japan. 


Aparrat Yenomoro, H.I.M. Minister to China, 
and Mr. Kitagaki, Governor of Kiyoto, were 
amongst the passengers by the Mitsu Bishi 
steamer Hiroshima Maru which arrived on 
Wednesday. 


A cuRIoUs gathering for social and athletic 
purposes was held on the roth of March at the 
foot of Asama-yama. About r,ooo youths are 
said to have attended, and flags were displayed 
with inscriptions “Liberty for ever,” “ Away 
with the evil customs of the Orient,” &c. 


Tue Bukka Shimpo explains the apparent 
anomaly of a contemporaneous appreciation of 
rice and silver by saying that the farmers, 
taking advantage of the high prices ruling for 
barley, beans, &c., have paid their taxes by sales 
of those cereals, and are holding their rice in 
expectation of better quotations. 


Tue Order of the Rising Sun, Fourth Class, has 
been conferred on Messrs. William Gowland 
and Robert MacLagan, who have for several 
years been employed at the Imperial Mint in 
Osaka, where their valuable services have de- 
servedly won the high approbation of the Japa- 
nese Government. 


A company has been formed for the construction 
ofa railway in the provinces of Shinano and 
Yechigo. The line is to run through Naoyedzu, 
Niigata, and Uyeta, a distance of about 140 
miles. The company is to commence operations 
with a capital of 5j million yen, and it is expected 
that the work will be completed in 10 years. 


Tue work of Treaty Revision has not yet actually 
commenced, but it is expected that when the 
Conferences commence no lengthy delay will 
take place, as the questions to be discussed have 
been reduced to practicable limits. H.E. the 
Honorable F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty's new 
Representative, has produced a most favorable 
impression in Japanese official circles by his 
genial and courteous demeanour. 


Trane in Korea is said to be suffering from 
complete stagnation. Japanese; newspapers in 
Tokiyo publish correspondence from Gensan and 
Pusan to the'effect that constant disputes take 
place between the soldiers organized à /a Fapon- 
naise and those organized à Ja Chinoise ; that 
the Chinese settlers carry on a. species of com- 
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merce of compulsion, and that the Govérn- 
ment's financial difficulties are becoming serious. 
Some Japanese fishermen are about, it is said, 
to form a company for whale fishing in Korean 
waters. 


Tux Tokiyo Zrade Journal (Bukka Shimpo) 
has puts; LA) statistics showing that the rice 
harvest ore: 33 was slightly above the average. 
In ten provinces the crop was poor, owing to 
long continued drought; in fourteen, it was 
abundant, and in two (Shima and Tsushima) 
something very like famine was experienced. 
Taking roo to represent an average yield, the 
figure for 1883 was 108.75. An average crop in 
Japan is reckoned as 31 million Ko&u, in round 
numbers, so that the crop of 1883 was 33+ 
million Kok, approximately. 








Tue vernacular press has contradicted a rumour 
recently circulated in Tokiyo and repeated by 
the London Daily News, to the effect that the 
Japanese Government has it in contemplation 
to establish Mixed Courts for the trial of cases 
in which foreigners are concerned. It is sug- 
gested that in all probability this rumour owes 
its origin to the proposal that, in connection with 
the first modification of exterritorial jurisdiction, 
the Japanese Judiciary should include a number 
of foreign judges, who would be associated with 
the Japanese judges in all mixed cases. 


No symptoms of commercial revival are yet dis- 
cernible in Japan. The post office returns for 
February show-that the number of letters which 
passed through the post during that month was 
208,878 less than the number for January, and 
the number of postal cards 699,187 less. It 
seems to be generally felt that the only source 
from which a healthy impetus can come in the 
immediate future is the recently issued railway 
bonds, which, if they were used as means of 
bringing foreign money into Japan, might 
restore some vitality to industry. Unfortunately, 
however, political considerations appear to have 
more weight in Japan at present than financial, 
and public opinion is opposed to contracting any 
pecuniary obligations towards foreign countries. 


Tue question of Treaty Revision still continues 
to be keenly discussed by the foreign local press. 
One English journal declares it “ unnecessary 
that merchants should penetrate the interior in 
pursuit of their respective callings,” and says 
that “at the places appointed for foreign re- 
sidence and trade, operations, practically un- 
limited, can be carried on." Another journal, 
in accord with memorials presented by the 
foreign mercantile community and the Chamber 
of Commerce, advocates the opening of the 
country to trade under a passport system, and 
adds that “all foreigners, while beyond the 
treaty limits, should be upon the footing of 
Japanese subjects in all things with the excep- 
tion of trial for breaches of the Imperial law or 
as defendants in civil suits." "The more liberal 
and just view of the latter journal is probably 
endorsed by the great majority of the leading 
merchants in Yokohama, 
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Dr. S. Werts WirLiANS, long known in the Far 
East as an attaché of the United States Legation 
at Peking, and as one of the few thoroughly 
accomplished American sinologues, died on the 
16th of February, at his residence in New Haven, 
Connecticut, where he had filled the position of 
professor of the Chinese language and literature 
at Yale College. He was seventy-two years of 
age, and had passed the greater part of his life 
in this part of the world, having settled in Can- 
ton as early as 1833, where he originally served 
as printer to the American Missionary Board. 
In 1835 he had an opportunity of studying the 
Japanese language, a ship from country 
having been wrecked on the Chinese coast, and 
the sailors temporarily entrusted to his care. It 
is stated that the knowledge thus acquired 
enabled him to translate parts of the Old and 
New Testament into Japanese. He wrote and 
published several works of reference and instruc- 
tion, during the first twelve years of his sojourn 
in China, and in 1845 returned for a short visit 
to the United States, where he delivered the lec- 
tures afterward reproduced in the volume en- 
titled “ The Middle Kingdom.” Resuming his 
labours in Canton, he took charge, in addition, of 
the Chinese Repository, until that periodical was 
discontinued in 1851. He joined Commodore 
Perry's expedition to Japan, in 1853 and 1854, 
and conducted the diplomatic communications 
between this country and the United States until 
the arrival of Mr. Harris, the first Minister. For 
several years following, Dr. Williams served as 
interpreter and Secretary to the American Lega- 
tion in China, also occasionally acting as Chargé 
d'Affaires. In this latter capacity the usually 
placid course of his career was sometimes dis- 
turbed by vexing international questions, the 
incidents of the Japanese expedition to Formosa 
creating, in particular, complications into which 
he was drawn, possibly against his inclination, 
but from which he did not escape without 
reminders from the State Department that his 
interference with the Japanese proceedings was 
scarcely warranted. After the publication of his 
most important work, the Syllabic Chinese Dic- 
tionary, in 1874, he took final leave of Asia, and 
accepted the newly endowed professorship of 
Chinese, at Yale. His health was good until 
two years ago, when a serious accident was fol- 
lowed by a paralytic stroke, from which he re- 
covered only partially. He was not, however, 
considered in danger until about two weeks 
before his death. 


Tne announcement of the proposed attempt to 
dive for the remains of Greek and Persian ships 
sunk in the great sea-fight off Salamis has caused 
(say the Whitehall Review), much fluttering in 
archeological circles. We know very little 
about the vessels of the antique world ; the great 
galleys with their banks of oars are not familiar 
things like Greek temples and Roman houses. 
Mr, Alma-Tadema had to evolve the splendid 
ship in his “Antony and Cleopatra” picture 
“out of his moral consciousness” more or less. 
We have indeed descriptions preserved to us in 
the delightful gossip of Athenzus of two ships 
built by Ptolemy Philopater and one built by 
Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse. But these accounts 
are devoted chiefly to the interior of the vessels. 
‘They seem to have been even more sumptuously 
fitted up than the Zrvadia of the late Czar of 
Russia, We read of rooms in these ships with 
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columns of Milesian cypress and capitals of gold 
and ivory, of marble statues of Venus, of purple 
hangings, and exquisite carvings, of gardens 
with trees and plants, and all varieties of 
bath-rooms. One of these marvellous vessels, 
we are told had twenty banks of oars and ano- 
ther forty, but we are unable to form any clear 
idea from the description of what they looked 
like externally. It is hardly to be hoped that 
the divers of the /Egean Sea will bring up any 
vessels of this magnificent description, 


Tur Meiji Nippo says that the next financial 
estimates will contain an appropriation of twelve 
and a half million yen for the War Department. 
The appropriation in former years was eight 
millions, but it was subsequently reduced to six, 
and afterwards gradually increased till it reached 
ten and a half millions. Under the revised con- 
scription regulations greater expenses will be 
inevitable, and to cover these an additional two 
millions are, according to the above authority, to 
be granted from July next. It must be confessed 
that if Japan manages to support a standing 
army of nearly a hundred thousand men with 
two and a half millions sterling, she will deserve 
credit, but, at the same time, one cannot help 
regretting this unproductive expenditure, espe- 
cially just at present. 


Ir the Anti-opium Society would procure and 
lay before the public some trustworthy informa- 
tion with regard to the attitude really taken by 
the Chinese Government towards Chinese culti- 
vators of the poppy, people would be in a better 
position to form a sound judgment. So long as 
China herself produces, and derives a revenue 
from the production of immense quantities of 
the drug, her efforts to prohibit its import must 
be regarded as part of a fiscal, not of a moral, 
policy. The general belief, promoted by the 
writings of such high authorities as Sir R. 
Alcock, is that the cultivation of the poppy is 
virtually unrestricted within the limits of the 
Middle Kingdom, and that the prohibitory edicts 
which have been issued from time to time are 
dead letters. It appears, however, that this is 
not always the case. In a Poscript Memorial 
recently addressed to the Dragon Throne by 
Chang Chih-tung, Governor of Shansi, authority 
is requested to dismiss a certain District Magis- 
trate, who, among other offences, “had neglected 
to show proper energy in enforcing the edict 
against the cultivation of the poppy,” and who 
had “gone so far as to tax the yield in many 
places under pretext of augmenting the Zikin 
revenue." The officer has been dismissed, and 
it is evident that, so far at any rate as the province 
of Shansi is concerned, the Chinese authorities 
are sincere in their desire to stop opium-smoking. 
Amonc those who barely escaped with their lives 
from the terrible disasters which overtook Baker 
Pasha's force outside Trinkitat was Colone] 
Burnaby, of “Ride to Khiva” fame. The 
curious in such matters are naturally asking how 
it comes to pass that the officer commanding 
one of her Majesty's regiments of Household 
Cavalry should find himself in such straits. 
“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galère ? 
The correct solution of the enigma is that Col- 
onel Burnaby applied for leave of absence from 
his regiment, and, with the Horse Guards’ sanc- 
tion, betook himself to Egypt. It was, however, 
little imagined that he intended to join Baker's 
force in the vain attempt to relieve the garrisons 
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of Sinkat and Tokar. His love of adventure of 
course took him to Suakim, and very nearly 
caused a regrettable vacancy in the colonelcy of 
the Blues. Oddly enough, Colonel Burnaby, 
who is always “ so spoiling for a fight,” has never 
yet had the opportunity of drawing his sword in 
her Majesty's service. 


* 

Entrance into the aray by enlistment is still 
apparently in favour with the younger sons of 
some of our best families. The sergeant 
gazetted last week to a commission in the 13th 
Hussars bears a name which will be found in 
the pages of * Burke," and is cadet of a family 
which has returned a member for Tewkesbury 
in four successive generations. Mr. Hamilton 
Martin, the officer in question, rode in the ranks 
of the 19th Hussars at Kassassin and Tel-el- 
Kebir, and has successfully gone through the 
experiences which have been so well chronicled 
by Captain Acland Troytein his work “Through 
the Ranks to a Commission.” It would be in- 
teresting to know how many young gentlemen 
are at present serving in the ranks with a view to 
similar advancement. The cavalry is of coursethe 


popular branch of the service for such enlistment. 


* 
s 


Many old gunners will hear with regret of the 
death of Lieut.-General ** Nat " Turner, C.B., a 
name of note in the siege operations before 
Sebastopol and in the Oude campaign. To his 
battery—B, 4th Brigade—the Duke of Con- 
naught was first attached on his joining the 
Royal Artillery at Woolwich in 1868. General 
Turner had only recently retired from the active 
list of general officers, and has died at the early 
age of fifty-five — Whitehall Review. 





Tur “Travelling Correspondent” of the Daily 
News, who appears to have reached London 
just after the appearance of the first of the two 
articles published in that journal over the signa- 
ture “ Asiaticus,” has addressed to the Daily 
News the following letter :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE " DAILY NEWS.” 


Sim,—Since my return to England | have seen a 
letter addressed to you by the Secretary of the Japanese 
Society, in which he points out " the danger of criti- 
cising foreign customs through the measure of one’s 
own country.” He proceeds to cite, in illustration, 
three statements from my letter descriptive of the 
festivities on the Mikado’s birthday. It is not necessary 
to occupy space by recapitulating these, since the 
Secretary severally admits that the description is per- 
fectly accurate, and proceeds to refute inferences which 
he himself draws. I write simply to express my regret 
that, by any perversity, words of mine could be con. 
strued as importing unkindly criticism of Japan and 
the Japanese. The efforts now being made by the 
enlightened statesmen who guide the destinies of Japan 
are, as I hope to show in an article I have undertaken 
to write for the Fortnightly Review, full of interest for 
the Western world and claim the sympathy and respect 
of younger nations.—I remain, Sir, obediently, 
Your “ TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT." 


London, February 4th. 


ane 

We may observe here, though indeed the 
statement seems superfluous, that the reprints of 
* Asiaticus'" articles published in the Japan 
Mail, were taken directly from the columns of 
the Daily Mews. The London and China 
Express, in reproducing the latter of the two 
articles, appears to have unaccountably mutilated 
it, by omitting certain portions and neglecting 
to indicate the omission in the usual way. It 
does not concern us to discuss the motive of 
such a strange and unprecedented proceeding. 
Plainly, if there rests with a republishing journal 
discretion to cut out as much as it pleases of the 
article it professes to reproduce in extenso, not 
only the sequence of the writer's arguments, but 
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* even the very spirit in which he writes, may be 
confused and misrepresented. What seems 
most probable is that the compositors of the 
London and China Express failed, through 
some momentary carelessness, to insert asterisks 
in the place of the sentences omitted. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that any intention 
to mislead existed. 


Says the Ala of the 6th ult.:—A Washington 
despatch was printed a couple of days ago by 
all of the city papers except the 4//a, to the 
effect that Congressman Rice had charge of the 
Newspaper Copyright Bill and would report it 
adversely. This elicited a chirrup of joy from a 
few obscure dailies which depend upon the 
scissors for their telegraphic news ; but both the 
exultation and the Washington despatch were 
premature. At the time Rice was represented 
as pronouncing the sentence of death on the bill, 
it had not even been introduced in the House, 
and, inasmuch as Rice constitutes the tail, and 
not the head, of the Committee on Patents, it is 
improbable that he will ever be charged with 
the duty of reporting either for or against the 
News Copyright bill. There are still some who 
hold the belief that a news-despatch cannot be 
copyrighted, because it is not a sufficiently high 
order of literature, or because news is something 
too evanescent and unsubstantial to be protected 
by law. But a city directory, a catalogue, or 
even an advertisement may be copyrighted 
under the existing law, and news-despatches 
certainly have as much literary quality as a mere 
list of names, and are, therefore, equally entitled 
to protection. 


Tur Lord Chief Justice’s Court, in the case of 
the Duke of Vallambrosa against Mr. H. Labou- 
chere, proprietor and publisher of Zruh, seems 
to have laid down the curious principle that a 
dead man is legally beyond the reach of libel. 
Truth, with characteristic brutality, had placed 
before its readers the following spirited version of 
the Duke's accession to wealth and title :—‘‘ The 
Duke of Vallambrosa is, of course, p/us royaliste 
que le roi, his father having been an army con- 
tractor, who was nearly hanged on the charge of 
supplying as meat to a French army corps the 
flesh of soldiers who had died in the hospital 
and who had been killed in action. Luckily for 
him, the first Empire came to an end before the 
trial could take place, and the contractor having 
returned to Italy and purchased a dukedom 
became a Grand Seigneur and an ardent adherent 
of the Bourbons.” The Duke found this story 
a little disagreeable. He described it, in his 
application to the Court, as ‘‘a false and malicious 
statement, libellous in itself on the memory of 
his father, and calculated to bring himself and 
his family into public hatred, ridicule, and con- 
tempt.” The defendant appears to have confined 
himself to two pleas—first, that the application 
for a criminal information was not admissible, 
inasmuch as the Duke was resident in France 
where he held no official, or public, position ; 
and secondly, that the fia/ of the Public Prosecutor 
had not been obtained prior to the commence- 
ment of the proceedings. Lord Coleridge partly 
admitted the justice of the-first plea, did not 
notice the second, and gave it as his opinion 
that “the libel was not on a person who had 
been individually aspersed, but on his ancestor,” 
and that *' there was no precedent that an action 
could be maintained for libel on a deceased 
person.” The law, then, is not tender of the 
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reputation of the dead. If it does not acknow- 
ledge that a man is wronged when his father is 
publicly accused of cannibalism, one wonders 
how it would treat a charge of immorality against 
his mother. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Worth China Herald, 
writing over the signature of “ One who knows 
better,” confirms the story originally published 
by that journal with reference to the actual facts 
of the treacherous murder of the Wangs at the 
fall of Soochow. The W.C. Herald, it will be 
remembered, stated, on the authority of an officer 
serving under Li Hung-chang at the time, that 
the murder had taken place without Li’s consent, 
and had been caused by a precipitate order of 
his second in command. To this version a cor- 
respondent, “ One who knows,” took exception, 
on the grounds that Li was not a man to let his 
authority he defied, even temporarily, by his 
subordinate, and that, in truth, he never gave 
any promise to save the lives of the Wangs: the 
promise was Gordon's, and Gordon's only. ** One 
who knows better" explains that Li's second in 
command, Chón Hsüch-chien, was the fighting 
man of the pair. Li worked with his head; 
Chén with his arms. The former knew well 
what he owed the latter, and would have been 
careful to avoid offending him. When, there- 
fore, Chén pushed Li into an inner tent, and 
insisted on the execution of the Wangs, Li made 
no very vigorous resistance, believing fully that 
no steps would be immediately taken. In this 
he was mistaken, for Chén ordered the Wangs 
to be decapitated forthwith. ‘ One who knows 
better concludes his letter thus :— 

As to the charge of treachery, none of course can so 
well explain the matter as Li and Gordon themselves. 
Your correspondent says that Gordon gave his word to 
spare the lives of the Wangs without authority. It 
could not have been possible that the Wangs sur- 
rendered to the foreign General only. They must have 
given themselves to both the Generals or to the Chinese 
Commander only. Li and Gordon knew the surrender 
of the Wangs to be conditional, for the Taipings could 
well fight on, and sell their lives more dearly, and a 
joint consent was given to spare them, It is certain 
that Gordon with his vast experience and superior 
knowledge in military matters could not have failed to 
grasp the situation in which Li and his army were 
placed; and it is equally certain that the Wangs could 
not have been so foolish as to trust to the word of Gordon 
only and to think that he guaranteed a continuance of 
power, when before and during the siege they heard of 
Imperial proclamations resounding everywhere inviting 
any one who could capture Soochow to be the Fu-t'ai 
of that city and the province of Kiangsu. Experience 
and instinct alone would have kept the Wangs from. 
swaggering into Li's presence and bearing themselves 
as if they were still lords of the city, as your corre- 
spondent so graphically describes the scene. Gordon's 
rage was perfectly justifiable, and I conclude by saying 
that the version given you by your informant coincides 
exactly with the character of the Great Chinese states- 


man who erred in being indecisive and not in being 
teacherous. 





Tue following curious history of a ship that has 
been on the stocks for nearly 7o years, is taken 
from arecent Vautical Gazette :-— Between 10 
and 11 o'clock on Saturday morning the old 
line-of-battle ship Vew-Orleans, which has been 
on the stocks in Sacket's Harbor since 1815, 
and has been undergoing demolition the past 
three weeks, parted directly in the centre and 
fell to the ground, instantly killing a workman 
named John Oates and seriously injuring Ralph 
Godfrey, M. Jeffrey, and a man named Hemens. 
Eight other workmen narrowly escaped. Oates 
was terribly mutilated, a spike being forced 
entirely through his head and a bolt through 
his back. The Mew-Orleans was begun by 
Henry Eckford, of New York, about the tst 
of January, 1815, under contract with the Go- 
vernment. Her name was fixed by the autho- 
rities after Gen. Jackson's victory at New-Orleans 
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on Jan. 8, the same year. She was to be 3,200 
tons burden, 187 feet length of keel, 56 feet 
beam, and 40 fect depth.of hold ; pierced for 
110 guns, but could carry-120, When Eckford 
was awarded the contract a large force of men 
was secured and timber was gathered from the 
surrounding forests. Nails, spikes, and bolts 
were forged on the ground, the bolts being en- 
tirely of copper. The timbers were mostly 
cedar and oak, the beams in the keel being of 
an extraordinary size. The gun carfiages were 
carted across the country from the Mohawk 
Valley, and were composed of mahogany and 
lignum vitz, and are still in the storehouse at 
Sacket's Harbor. The Peace Commissioners 
from England and the United States met at 
Ghent, Belgium, and declared peace on Dec. 
24, 1814. The news did not reach Washington 
till the February following, and it was not until 
two weeks later that Eckford received orders to 
cease work, which he did about March r. 
During 6o days the immense ship had been 
nearly finished, the main deck was laid and 
supports for the bulwarks raised. The Wew- 
Orleans was intended to be used as a sort of 
floating battery, to be stationed at the head of 
St. Lawrence River to prevent the British fleet 
from entering the lake. As she was constructed 
entirely of green wood, it is an open question 
whether she could ever have been navigated. 
Eckford some years later accepted the position 
of Superintendent of. Naval Construction under 
the Turkish Government, and he died abroad. 
In 1823-4 he built several vessels for the United 
States, among others the Jeferson, whose hulk 
may now be seen during low water at Sackett's 
Harbor. The Government caused a house to 
be erected over the New-Orleans several years 
ago, but that was finally destroyed, although the 
place was visited by hundreds of tourists and 
curiosity seekers cach season. In 1882 Congress 
ordered the sale of the New-Orleans at auction. 
Last August Alfred Wilkinson, of Syracuse, bid 
her in for $400, While being demolished under 
his orders the accident occurred. Wilkinson, it 
is said, will net about $4,000 from his investment. 








Few men have ever been so popular in England 
as General Gordon is just at present. That in 
itself would account for the sneering comments 
his religious proclivities elicit from certain Ame- 
rican newspapers, which think it necessary to 
distinguish themselves from the respectable 
journals of their country by an unreasoning 
hatred of everything English. Here is a story 
told by one of them, or rather by its London 
correspondent, of the truth of which our readers 
can judge for themseves :—“ General Gordon 
is very much to the fore here, of course. He is, 
to begin with, a very religious man. Shall I say 
from Soudan to Beersheba? Indeed, he im- 
presses one as a sort of half fanatical Crom- 
wellian. He is, perhaps, as great a believer in 
himself as an instrument of Heaven as is Mahdi, 
the prophet of the desert. Canon Wilberforce, 
in a sermon last Sunday preached in Canterbury 
Cathedral, read a letter from “ Chinese [now 
Egyptian] Gordon,” asking for congregational 
prayers. When this letter was dated General 
Gordon was en route to the Congo, as an agent of 
the King of the Belgians, on the well known ex- 
pedition. The letter said :—‘ Pray for me that 
I may have humility and the guidance of God, 
and that all spirit of murmuring may be rebuked 
in me," When the General reached London, 
and the fickle-minded Gladstone Government 
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changed his destination to the Nubian desert, 
etc., he wrote Canon Wilberforce a second letter 
in which it was said :—“ Offer thanks at your | 
next prayer meeting. When I was upborne 


servatives, he continued thus :—* Perhaps it 
may be said, ‘if General Gordon has all these 
{gifts why did you not call him 
Thereat the Opposition again cheered them- 


sooner?’ ” 


upon the hearts of these Christians I received 
from God the spiritual blessing that I wanted, 
and I am now calmly resting in the current of 





Tue following account of the eruption of Aso- 
yama has been sent the 77? Shimpo :—About 
7.50 a.m. on the 21st of March last, the moun- 
tain could be heard at a great distant rumbling 
with subterranean thunder. 
wards, immense clouds of pitchy-black smoke 
and ashes arose out of the crater, so that the 
sun's rays were completely darkened and the 
country for miles around was under a shadow. 
About ten minutes later, stones began to fall, 
the largest of which weighed 26 momme (15 oz.) 
Then again came a shower of ashes, which kept 
on till about noon, when the ground was covered 


A short time after- 


selves hoarse, and again the wily old politician 
held up a warning finger :—“ You have fallen 
into the decoy. The suggestion to employ 
General Gordon in the Soudan was made at a 
time when it did not come within the practical 
responsibility of the present Government. As 
early as November, 1882, Sir Charles Wilson 
suggested the employment of General Gordon. 
There were difficulties in the way. It is difficult 
to marry persons, one of whom has an aversion 
to the other. Itis still more difficult if unfor- 
tunately there is an aversion on both sides. 
That was found to be the case between the 
Khedive and General Gordon. However, when 
an increased responsibility was placed on us by 
the defeat of General Hicks, it became our duty 
again to have regard to the possibilities of what 
might be done through General Gordon. It 


with a layer over an inch deep, while the colour 
of the trees and grasses was completely changed. 
This dangerous eruption happily did not result 
in loss of life, as it took place in broad day-light. 
At Nobeoka, thirty-five r/ from the volcano, not 
a cloud was seen until 9.20 a.m., when dark 
clouds suddenly covered the sky, and a horrible 
smell of sulphur was noticeable. The inhabi- 
tants in the neighbourhood of the volcano call 


was already known to us that the Egyptian 
Government objected to General Gordon. 
the rst of December, Lord Granville had reason 
to believe that he was in a position to offer the 
services of General Gordon to the Egyptian 
Government. 
offer, but refused it not entirely without reasons. 
Those reasons did not satisfy us, but they went 


On 


Unfortunately they refused the 


the eruption Aso-are, “ the tumult of Aso." 


THERE were some curious exhibitions in the 
House of Commons on the occasion of Mr. 
Gladstone's powerful defence of the English Go- 
vernment's Egyptian policy. 
man" seems to have been in a mischievously 
He developed a most incon- 
venient knack of setting traps for his opponents, 


The “grand old 


playful humour. 


far to silence us. The objection was this—the 
Soudan is a country of strong Mahommedan 
fanaticism, they said, and to send a Christian as 
our agent with a view to its recovery would be 
a dangerous course, and might cause a still 
worse outbreak. We were not satisfied, but it 
was difficult to brush that objection roughly 
aside, and there was some further delay after 
the offer of Lord Granville ; but we became ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of General Gordon 


and they, on their side, fell into them with 
obliging precipitancy. The first of these pretty 
tricks seems to have been in part accidental. 
Mr. Gladstone, in the opening of his speech, 
had occasion to repeat the words of Sir Stafford 
Northcote's vote of censure, whereupon the Op- 
position cheered lustily. “ Yes,” said the “grand 
old man,” and one can imagine the regretful so- 
lemnity of his tone, “ Yes, you are ready to cheer 
these words or any Words, it matters not what, 
provided only they are sufficiently condemna- 
tory.” Again the Opposition cheered loudly, and 
then Mr. Gladstone, to use an American ex- 
pression, “shut down” on them. “I am de- 
lighted,” he said, “with the frank and truly 
English response which that affirming cheer gives | i 
to the sentiment I have indicated. I was not 
sanguine enough to hope for it. I admit that 
it was in the nature of a decoy offered to honour- 
able gentlemen, and they took it and cheered it 
to the echo when I said it did not matter whe- 
ther the proposal was this or that, provided it 
was condemnatory.” The Opposition had cer- 
tainly put their foot into it, and they doubtless 
became, thenceforth, more circumspect. But 
it is not easy to escape the “ grand old man's " 
thetorical ruses. After fifty or sixty minutes of 
eloquence, he became mischievous again. He 
eulogized General Gordon ; spoke of him as a| “ 
hero ; said that he has “ that faculty which pro- 
duces effects among those wild Eastern races 
almost unintelligible to us Westerns,” and work- 
ed the House up into quite a fever of excitement 
about the modern Bayard upon whose shoulders | ti 
such an immense burden has been placed. ‘Then, 
seeing that the memory of their previous mis- 
hap had faded from the minds of the Con- 


i 





as time went on; the aversion of the Egyptian 
Government became mitigated, and at length 
entirely removed. 
January that. we obtained an intimation that the 
Egyptian Government would accept the services 
of General Gordon ; on the 18th General Gordon 
was on his way to the Soudan." 
| Conservatives probably became timid of cheer- 


Itwas not until the 16th of 


After this the 


ing. They could not trust themselves to be 


sure whether the “ grand old man” was not slyly 


inviting them to applaud their own discomfiture 


beforehand. 


* 
s". 
The Home Rulers seem tohave made an amus- 


ing blunder on the same occasion, They had 


an unimpeachable opportunity to cheer when 
Mr. Gladstone said :—“ Few, indeed are the 
people so degraded and lost to every noble 
sentiment that it shall be a matter of indifference 
to them whether they are governed by persons 
who belong to the same political constitution 
with themselves, or whether they are governed 
by those who come from remote quarters, with 
foreign instincts, sentiments, and faiths.” 
Irishmen might have hollered then, but they let 
their chance slip, and watching too keenly to 
recover it, made themselves a little ridiculous. 


The 


"The Soudan,” Mr. Gladstone presently ob- 


served “is a vast country, equal in size to 
France, Germany, and Spain; a desert country 
with a deadly climate, inhabited thinly by sparse 
and warlike tribes, but still it is the country of 


hose tribes and they love it as their country.” 


Then the Home Rulers shouted with delight. 
They did not mind recognizing the political 
comrades of struggling Irishmen in the semi- 
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barbarous tribes of the Soudan, or confessing * 
that some parallel might be established between 
the Emerald Isle and that desert country with a 
deadly climate. This sort of burlesque must 
be a little shocking to sober Britons. 


AmonG our translations will be found an article 
from the Meiji Nippo containing an interesting 
account of the action taken by His Majesty the 
Emperor with regard to the new palace. The 
foreign public will probably be surprised to hear 
that it was in contemplation to spend fifteen 
million yen on the work. Such an outlay would 
be enormous even in the wealthiest country in 
the world. In Japan, just at present, it seems 
almost reckless. This country can afford a 
good deal, no doubt. People are apt to be mis- 
led by the fact that it suffers from the curse of 
an inconvertible and depreciated currency ; but 
in reality its financial condition is not only 
sound, but remarkably sound. The Govern- 
ment, however, has a duty to perform before it 
can think of sinking a fifth part of the annual 
national income in such an unproductive work 
as a palace, if, indeed, it ever seriously enter- 
tained such an intention, for we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves to believe that our Tokiyo 
contemporary's information is quite trustworthy. 
Even assuming, however, that the appropriation 
were only half the amount named, the Emperor 
has acted most wisely in interposing his veto. 
Whether His Majesty spoke under advice or of 
his own motion, his Ministers have probably 
been considerably relieved by his words. We 
do not share the opinion of the Meiji Wippo as 
to the embarrassment the Cabinet is likely to 
experience in choosing between obedience and 
loyal instincts. Those who are at the head of 
affairs know very well that the country would 
benefit as little in reputation as in pocket by such 
a piece of extravagance, and they will doubt- 
less shape their course strictly in accordance 
with the Emperor's economical recommendation, 
The sum of 23 millionsindicated by His Majesty 
will suffice amply to construct and furnish a 
really handsome palace in foreign style. If, 
indeed, the building is to be of wood according 
to Japanese models, there is probably no limit 
to the millicns that may be sunk in it. But we 
trust that it is not yet too late to alter that part 
of the project. The Meiji Nippo says that 
ostentation and grandeur characterize foreign 
architecture. It would be far more correct to 
say that extravagance and perishability are the 
distinguishing features of Japanese. Few per- 
sons will be disposed to credit what is, never- 
theless, an incontrovertible fact, that first-class 
Japanese buildings cost halfa much again as 
foreign. Add to this that they last about one- 
tenth of the time, and we find a somewhat 
startling ratio between the relative cost of the 
two. The Japanese building has its architec- 
tural beauties, many beauties, indeed,. which 
all men of taste would be sorry to see sacrificed. 
But if Japan means to record her verdict in 
favour of wood as a building material, she will 
be taking a line which all the rest of the civilized 
world has long agreed to abandon. 





Writers on Japan are occasionally met with, 
who, though knowing little of the country and 
less of the people, have expatiated upon the 
immorality of the Japanese asa nation. If the 
figures in the following paragraph from the 





Whitehall Review are correct, there are nations 
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who cannot afford to cast the first stone :—“ Scot- 
land is still in a very bad way so far as ille- 
gitimacy is concerned. It looks as if she 
tries “to atone for sins she is inclined to, by 
damning those she has no mind to." Here are 
a few facts from the official returns for the last 
quarter of last year fitted to make Scotchmen 
well-nigh ashamed of their country. In one 
parish in Nairnshire 24.4 per cent. of the births 
arc illegitimate, while in an Aberdeenshire 
parish about so per cent. of the births were 
of this kind. , In the country of Wigtown about 
one fourth of all the births were illegitimate, 
namely 19.7 per cent, and most of the nor- 
thern counties show anything but clean bills 
of health. If Free Kirk pastors would turn their 
attention more to the consideration of this evil 
and that of whisky drinking, and let politics alone 
some improvement might be hoped for. But to 
most of these the placing of a Liberal at the top 
of the poll in a Parliamentary election is ap- 
parently of more importance than placing their 
county or parish in a good position on this black- 
list of the Registrar-General.” 


Tuere has been published at Berlin a volume 
called “Bismarck ; or, Twelve Years of German 
Politics,” which contains some startling state- 
ments. The author asserts that immediately 
after the conclusion of the Austro-German alli- 
ance in 1879, the great Chancellor laid before 
M. de Saint-Vallier, Ambassador of France at 
Berlin, certain propositions framed with the view 
of putting an end to the antagonism between 
France and Germany. According to the scheme 
then mapped out, France was to enter the alli- 
ance of Central European Powers, and assist in 
‘achieving a programme of which a leading feature 
was the settlement of the Eastern question on 
a basis excluding England and Russia from the 
Turkish succession, in favour of France, Ger- 
many, and Austria, M. Bismarck is said to have 
opined that the Alsace-Lorraine problem ought 
to appear quite insignificant in the presence of 
these vast interests, and to have undertaken that, 
in any division of proceeds, Germany would 
spare no pains “ to heal France's wounds.” The 
book goes on to explain that France neither 
accepted nor rejected these advances, the 
Government considering that its duty was to 
organize its forces thoroughly before attempt- 
ing to play a rôle in foreign politics. Some 
of the European journals profess to credit this 
story. They hold that the dream of Prince 
Bismarck's declining years is to see the enfente 
cordiale re-established between France and Ger- 
many, and that to secure such a result, no sacri- 
fice would deter him. They say, too, that to be 
prodigal of other people’s belongings has always 
been a propensity of the Great Chancellor : that, 
in 1864, he offered a slice of Denmark to Aus- 
tria ; subsequently tendered Belgium to France ; 
caused Bosnia and Herzegovina to be given to 
Austria, and would dispose of Constantinople 
to-morrow if the dpportunity presented itself. 
M. Bismarck is too conspicuous a figure in the 
international arena not to be made the mark of 
many slanders. We are quite prepared to 
believe that his most earnest wish is to see 
Germany and France sincere friends. That 
would be a noble ending to his wonderful career. 
But to set about compassing such a purpose by 
deliberately provoking the enmity of England and 
Russia would be a clumsy and reckless process, 
quite unworthy of the Chancellor's reputation. 
There is here another point, too, which demands 
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some credulity. Why should France plead the 
incompleteness of her military preparations as a 
reason for rejecting a proposition which would 
have removed her principal cause to prepare? 
She might, and most probably would, have 
refused to take part in any such scheme of inter- 
national spoliation, but the pretext assigned for 
her reluctance is illogical and unlikely. This 
last political brochure will not seriously disturb 
the public mind, we suspect. 





M. Huovss Knarrr, on his return to Paris after 
two years' travelling in India, China, and Japan, 
exhibited, in the hall of the Geographical Society, 
a collection of Japanese articles of daily use and 
of photographs taken by himself. The photo- 
graphic part of the display included portraits of 
celebrated danseuses, as Tsuru, Kodzuma, and 
so forth, but the Révue Screntifigue, from which 
we extract these details, particularly emphasizes 
as worthy of note “a group of youthful runners, 
who tie themselves to carriages and carry you 
from place to place with unheard-of rapidity.” 
The notion of taking to Paris specimens of Japa- 
nese dress, furniture, utensils, &c., such as are 
now in actual use among the people, is novel 
and excellent. It has often been said that the 
most charming and genuinely artistic articles to 
be found in Japan are those which attract least 
attention as not coming properly within the cate- 
gory of so-called curiosities. Such things, how- 
ever, are more truly characteristic of the national 
habits and civilization than rare specimens of 
porcelain or lacquer, and from an ethnological 
point of view, M. Krafit’s collection will doubtless 
prove most valuable and interesting. 


We have long ago abandoned the fruitless task of 
disavowing the strange sentiments and assertions 
constantly attributed to this journal. Experience 
showed that to persevere in such an attempt, it 
would be necessary to devote our whole time 
and space to a series of contradictions and 
refutations. Even if the performance were at all 
congenial in itself, we should hesitate to enter upon 
it, believing, as we do, that the chief function of 
a newspaper is not literary pugilism. Never- 
theless, it may be worth while to give our readers 
a specimen of the methods pursued in the Far 
East by way of elucidating “ the broad principles 
of truth, justice, and expediency.” In a recent 
issue we said :—‘ The fact is that Lord Elgin's 
tariff was fixed on atwenty per cent. basis. 
Certain articles paid duties of only five per cent., 
and as cotton and woollen manufactures were 
included among these, the average duty actually 
leviable did not, probably, exceed 9 per cent.” 
Here was a simple and perfectly unmistakable 
assertion, that the duties actually leviable under 
Lord Elgin’s tariff were about g per cent., on the 
average. Would anybody imagine that in the 
face of such a statement this journal could be 
charged with asserting that the duty was 20 per 
cent.? Such, nevertheless, was the version 
attributed to us, by a very easy process of 
ignoring everything we said except the words 
“ the fact is that Lord Elgin's tariff was fixed on 
a twenty per cent. basis." The possibilities of 
this controversial method are infinite. An ex- 
pression may be clipped and twisted into any 
convenient shape by skilful manipulation. Here 
is another example. In our issue of Monday 
last, we wrote:—‘ But now, foreign writers, 
falsely claiming to represent the views of the 
mercantile community, contend that the balance 
of advantage resulting from extended intercourse 
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would be on Japan's side; that she has no suffi- 
cient equivalent to offer foreigners for consenting 
to emerge from their isolation, and that things 
being very well as they are, any radical change 
is to be deprecated as dangerous and un- 
necessary.” This assertion also is subjected to 
an abbreviating process. The semi-colon at the 
end of the first clause is replaced by a full stop, 
and we are severely censured for pretendirig that 
the balance of advantage would not be on 
Japan’s side. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that we pretend nothing of the sort. We have 
pointed out over and over again that the total 
benefits accruing to Japan from the free introduc- 
tion of foreign capital and foreign enterprise, 
would be much greater than the benefits accruing 
to foreigners, just as Japan's national gain by 
foreign intercourse up to the present has been 
far larger than the gains of the Treaty Powers. 
It is not there that the views of the mercantile 
community are falsely represented, but in the 
pretence that things had better be left as they 
are, because Japan cannot give as much as she 
gets. That, we assert, is not the view of the 
foreign mercantile community, and we base our 
assertion, not on the Memorial of 1882 alone, but 
also on the action recently taken by the Yoko- 
hama Chamber of Commerce. The foreign 
merchants as a body, and the foreign Chamber 
of Commerce, are, in our opinion, more trust- 
worthy exponents of their own views than any 
newspaper. 





Waru reference to the discussion which is anti- 
cipated in the matter of the Hawaiian Treaty, 
American journals publish some strange details 
about the actual state of affairs in King Kala- 
kaua's dominions. That monarch is now said 
to be the puppet of one Claus Spreckels, a Ger- 
man-American speculator, to whom a large tract 
of so called “crown lands " have been hypothe- 
cated for a loan of $1,000,000. The story is 
that the King had no valid title to these lands, 
and Spreckles, having discovered the fact, holds 
the dusky potentate in terror of legal proceedings. 
The capitalist first used his power against the 
adventurer Celso Cæsar Moreno, who, in 1879, 
attempted to obtain from the King a subsidy for 
a Chinese line of steamers to the Sandwich 
Islands. The following account of this incident 
and of Spreckels’ present position, is given by 
the Brooklyn Eagle :— 


Soon after Moreno's arrival at Honolulu, he captured 
the ambitious King, and also practically controlled the 
native majority of the Hawaiian parliament, then in 
session. He filled the King and his ministers with the 
idea of forming an island confederation, of which Kala- 
kaua would be the chief, He persuaded him that the 
French, German, and Italian governments, with possibly 
the Russian Government, also, and certainly those of 
China ani Japan, would be sure to encourage the 
organization of the brown races in the world’s mid-ocean 
island and countries, with the view of checking the 
progress thereby of the English speaking peoples—Great 
Britain and the United States. To accompish this 
magnificent scheme, Moreno was to be sent to Europe 
as Ambassador and Envoy Extraordinary, just as China 
had sent Anson Burlingame accredited to all the 
Powers of Europe. He was also to be guardian to the 
King's sons, who were to be sent to Germany for educa- 
tion. While this was in progress, Moreno did not forget 
his Chinese employers, but pushed their project of a 
subsidy for the proposed line of Chinese steamers, It i 
well known that plans of men andmice, " aft gang agle; 
And the sententious wisdom of Burns received a new 
illustration by the landing one day at Honolulu of an 
American named Oakford or Oaksmith, I don't remem- 
ber which. He was an accredited agent of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, and of Claus Spreckels, but 
Moreno did not know that and opened his hand wide 
to Oakford's view. Spreckels was to follow in the next 
steamer, and the first thing to be done was to knock 
the underpinning from the Chinese subsidy scheme. 
By thus discrediting Moreno, the work of destroying 
his political influence would be very much easier for 
Spreckels to tackle. The agent went at his task. 

oreno, to emphasize his policy, had sought to abro- 
gate a subsidy of $1,000 or $2,000 per month (I forget 
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which sum), that had been paid the Australian branch 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, for callin 
each voyage to and from San Francisco, California, an 
Sydney, New South Wales, at Honolulu. Oakford's 
first business was to defeat this measure and thereby 
secure also the defeat of the Chinese subsidy. 

The manner in which this was achieved is worth 
telling, It illustrates, too, the absurd conditions that 
prevail in that bouffé kingdom. The bill for the Pacific 
Mail subsidy finally passed. After it had gone through 
the Parliament, the native Minister of War, a bright 
and reckless Kanuck, well educated, witty and corrupt, 
informed Oakford that he had to " be seen,” or the next 
day he would secure a reconsideration, Under the 
Hawaiian constitution, however, the reconsideration 
motion must be made before noon the next day. Oakford 
determined not to "see" the Kanuck, but to endeavor 
to prevent a session, or at least to bring about an 
adjournment before the motion could be entered. And 
this was his mode of procedure : 

Among the talents possessed by the Secretary of 
War was that of caricature, His chief parliamentary 
victim had been a German member from one of the 
smaller islands. Hans was a big, good natured person, 
who had some peculiar habits, which the Kanaka 
humorist had reproduced by his sketches in a most 
indecent but witty manner. Oakford had secured a 
number of these for his own amusement, He took 
them with him, and found the German representative. 
Having wined and supped him well, the caricatures 
were shown and his anger excited. He was taken care 
of that night by one of Oakford’s friends; next morn- 
ing the worst specimen of the caricature, which put 
our German along with a certain long eared animal, in 
a nameless attitude, was shown to the half drunken 
member of the Hawaiian House of Commons. He 
yas urged to get up in the Chamber and walk over to 
the ministerial seats, and there and then personally 
chastise the offending cartoonist. This he was only 
too ready to do. Soon after the House opened, Hans 
came in. He did not wait long, but, just as the 
Secretary of War arose to move the reconsideration, 
Hans unsteadily but deliberately walked across the 
floor with the offensive cartoon in one hand, and, with 
the other, after showing the picture to the Kanaka, he 
proceeded to give him an unmerciful mauling. No 
sooner was the blow struck than confusion reigned 
supreme, and, one of Oakíord's friends moving to 
adjourn, the motion was carried and the Pacific Mail 
subsidy remained law. The company's agent has 
chuckled over this neat little plot a good deal, reciting 
the fact that it only cost $50. He does not tell what 
it cost the company, however. 

But to return. to Spreckels, himselí, Moreno's suc- 
cess endangered every interest of the sugar monopolist. 
He had been in favor of Chinese labor there; Moreno 
would make their presence in large numbers a chief 
source of the Californian’s undoing. The English 
interests, and the German also, were as hostile to 
Moreno as were those of Spreckels himself. But the 
Italian would have won, still, but for the King's im. 

ecuniosity. An appropriation of $15,000 was secured 
for the diplomatic move. But it was not enough. So 
Moreno persuaded the King to turn out his ministry 
shortly after the parliament adjourned and make him 
(Moreno) Prime Minister. The object, of course, was 
to get the revenues under his own control. At this 
point in the game, Spreckels came in with his legal 
backing as to the so-called crown land. The King 
had decided to raise money on large leases of land 
adapted to sugar plantations. Other parties beside 
Spreckels and a few other Americans stood ready to 
step in. Among these wêre both European and 
Chinese operators. Spreckels waited on the King, 
routing him out of bed, it is affirmed, and frightened 
him with threats of suits (which he had arranged for), 
so that Kalakaua consented to restore a ministry sub- 
servient to Spreckels, and to accept from the latter a 
loan'of $30,000 with which he was to visit Europe and 
the United States again. Moreno, in the meanwhile, 
had secured the $15,000 and left with the princes for 
Europe. His powers as Ambassador were revoked. 
Since then he has disappeared from the stage, but it is 
to be supposed without feathering his own nest, except 
so far as the $15,000 is concerned. 

Spreckels has virtually been the King of the Canni- 
bal Islands ever since the events above narrated. 
Curiously enough he has also been in the Kingdom of 
Hawaii since then a. bitter opponent of Chinese labor 
importations. "John" and the Italian, Moreno, came 
very near being too much for him. He has gone on 
from one thing to another, absorbing all sources of 
trade and profit, and gradually and quite openly con- 
solidating his control. Mr. Spreckels is willing to pay 
for Kalakaua's follies. The tour of the world was one 
the coronation absurdity was another, Wi 
the King has become more and more di 
revival at the coronation festivities of the best 
of the old savage and lascivious native songs and dances 
does not sit well with the small but genuinely Christian 
and educated portion of the native race, or with the 
influential element that still remains of the American 
and English merchants and missionaries, by whom this 
people were civilized—or at least whose parents did 
that work. 

The Spreckels influence tends to debauch the Ha. 
waiians, The American and European laborers that, 
under contract, have been obtained for work on the 

lantations are intensely dissatisfied, Spreckels and 
confréres have obtained the passage of infamous 
labor laws and the magistrates are their tools. The 
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Californian has secured a monopoly of the carrying 
trade, contrary to the Reciprocity Treaty. He has 
also negotiated this loan of $1,000,000, which it is 
said threatens the dethronement of Kalakaua and the 
placing of ex-Queen Emma in possession. That, of 
course, means the re-establishment of English infiuence, 
as Emma is of mixed blood—her father having been an 
English dentist, Dr. Rock. Spreckels has acted only 
as any other of the new rich would do, placed where 
he could use and bamboozle an inferior or helpless 
people. He hasno sense of the responsibilities of power 
or civilization, and, like the Californian millionaire in 
general, exercises and uses the appliances of both with 
no purpose other or higher than the merest lust of gain. 
It is, of course, true that he has set in motion extensive 
industries; that he had constructed large works for 
irrigating and manufacturing purposes, that he has 
made a vast fortune, that in its accumulation he has 
employed thousands of persons and enabled several 
score to get rich—but none of these things prove him 
to be other than he had been described herein. The 
Government of the United States is practically in this 
matter of the Reciprocity Treaty only the tool and 
agent of Claus Spreckels and of the Pacific Coast 
Sugar Refinery Company, which controls the Cali- 
iornian market and monopolizes the produce of the 
Sandwich Islands. 





As an instance of absence of mind, a French 
surgeon's recent experience is without parallel. 
Dining at a friend's house in the country, where 
still prevailed the good old fashion of showing 
people what they are about to eat before it is 
dissected, the doctor was asked by his hostess 
to carve a turkey. Rousing himself from a 
reverie in which he was plunged, the practiced 
expert, with two rapid sweeps of the knife, 
nearly severed the bird's wing. But before the 
operation was completed, he lapsed again into 
his brown study, and looking pensively at the 
gaping wound, took out of his pocket a case of 
instruments, lint, etc.,and proceeded to bandage 
the turkey's limb with infinite care and skill. 
The guests, too much astounded to interfere, 
looked on in silence, till the doctor, his task 
completed, was heard to murmur :—‘ Avec du 
repos et des soins......ca ne sera rien. 





Tue National Gazette, a German newspaper, 
says of the Lasker incident, “ That the courtesy 
of a foreign legislative body could be regarded 
as an act of interference and likely to provoke 
ill feeling, could be the opinion only of people 
who cannot hear a word of praise addressed 
to a political adversary.” This is an eminently 
sensible view of the matter. Bismarck not only 
forgets the rule which requires charity toward 
the dead, but strains a point when he says he 
could not conscientiously approve of the Lasker 
resolution because it took a view of the political 
influence of the deceased which he (Bismarck) 
could not approve. The resolution spoke of 
Lasker's “firm and constant exposition of and 
devotion to free and liberal ideas,” and this is 
presumably the offending expression. Now, 
during the greater part of his political career, 
Lasker was a follower and supporter of Bis- 
marck, and if the latter had the least liberality 
of sentiment, he would be prompt to overlook 
recent differences of opinion between himself 
and the deceased, in respect to their former 
harmony. Political rivalries and animosities 
are pretty bitter in the United States, but we do 
not carry them beyond the border of the grave. 
Both the fact that it was an obituary tribute, 
and the courtesy usual among nations should 
have inclined Bismarck to overlook minor points 
of difference and accept the resolution, which, 
after all, was intended more as an international 
than a personal compliment, in the spirit in 
which it was tendered. The oddest thing about 
the whole affair is the position of those Ame- 
rican newspapers which can see nothing to 
complain of in the conduct of the German 
Government toward our own ; though in Europe, 








disinterested witnesses regard it as an unpar- 
donable discourtesy. But, then, there are per- 
sons who, after being kicked, require to be told 
ofit, in order to bring the circumstance fairly 
into the field of their consciousness.—4//a. 


Tu Finney-Garmoyle case is going on, says the 
World. ''Sassiety," with Boss Booboo at its 
head, is greatly scandalised at the young lady's 
proceedings, and thinks she ought to be content 
with a stipulated sum, and not expose “ one of 
their order” to vulgar comment. Buta great 
many people, who care nothing for *' Sassiety " 
orits head, think otherwise. The trial will take 
place, Lord and Lady Cairns will be put in the 
witness-box, and many of the youth's letters, in- 
cluding the last one, with its singular mixture of 
hyperbolic regret for the loss of his “blue-eyed 
darling,” and its practical desire for the name 
of her solicitor, will be read in court. The 
Savoyards, under their leader, Schwenk, are 
confident of victory. — Meanwhile, Manager 
Abbey cables from New York his willingness to 
engage Miss Fortescue as a star, and there is 
talk of her going on a provincial tour, under the 
auspices of the Carte du jour. 


Ix this age of testimonials it is a rare occurrence 
for an employer to receive one from his servants, 
except on the occasion of a marriage or some 
such special function. That Lord Falmouth 
should become the recipient of such an un- 
precedented compliment from his trainer and 
jockey will not create much surprise, perhaps, 
when the undisturbed relationship between the 
triumvirate is duly considered. No similar 
precedents exist in connection with the Turf, as 
the testimonials presented to Lord Georgg 
Bentinck—which assumed the shape of the 
Bentinck Benevolent Fund—and Admiral Rous 
in years gone by were from the general public, 
in recognition of their services on behalf of 
racing. The gift to Lord Falmouth consisted 
of a handsome silver salver of large dimensions, 
bearing the following inscription: —“ Offered for 
the kind acceptance of the Right Hon. the 
Viscount Falmouth, by his trainer and jockey, 
Matthew Dawson and Frederick J. Archer, as a 
token of gratitude and esteem to the best, kind- 
est, and most generous of masters on his retire- 
ment from the Turf, January 1884." The 
simplicity of this language is eloquence itself, 
and cannot fail to be duly appreciated by the 
recipient, whose Turf career has ever been sans 
peur et sans reproche.— World. 


Tue progress of morals in England during the 
last quarter of a century formed the subject of a 
recent interesting address by Professor Leone 
Levi before the Manchester Statistical Society. 
The general result of Professor Levi's researches 
did not indicate a very remarkable progress dur- 
ing the period mentioned, though an improve- 
ment in certain particulars was shown to have 
occurred. There appears to be a tendency 
towards an increase in the unmber of divorces in 
England, though the proportion of the number 
of divorces to marriages appears to be con- 
siderably smaller in England than in most other 
countries. A decrease in the number of irregular 
relations of the sexes in proportion to the popula- 
tion is noted. Some improvementis noticeable in 
the case of offences against the person, but the 
statistics of suicides showa considerable increase. 
Offences against property are still numerous and a 
marked increase appears to have taken place in 
the cases of burglary, house-breaking, breaking 
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of shops, frauds and forgery, offences which 
require ingenuity and a certain-amount of plan- 
ning to accomplish, The statistics appear to 
reveal the existence of a direct relation between 
the state of trade and the number of offences 
against property, those offences increasing as 
trade declines and diminishing in number as 
trade revives. It is not certain on the whole that 
any improvement has been made by the working 
classes in habits of providence. The amounts 
on. deposit at the savings banks show a slight 
increase, but on the other hand the number of 
cases of drunkenness has increased from 1857-61 
to 1877-81 to the extent of 68 percent. The 
morals of trade still leave much to be desired. 
Complaints are often made of want of good faith 
in commercial transactions, of the prevalence 
of customs in trade and manufacture often 
altogether at variance with the principles of 
equity, of the wretched condition under which 
shipping property is subjected to the danger of 
the sea under the protection of marine insurance, 
and of a great variety of modes in which the 
requirements of morals are set at naught, whilst 
the character of the stock exchange transactions 
often illustrates the prevalence of a speculative 
spirit approaching to gambling, but of these it 
is difficult to produce statistical evidence. 


Tue St. James's Budget, after commenting on 
the Park Club gambling prosecution, relates the 
following story of a brace of gamblers who, after 
staking their last coin, tossed for their clothing 
and ultimately for the life of one :—“ Two men, 
one tall and stout and the other short, were 
charged under the following remarkable circum- 
stances :—A Bow-strect officer named Croker 
was passing along the Hampstead-road when he 
observed the two prisoners at the top of a wall. 
A moment later he saw to hishorror the tall man 
hanging by his neck from a lamp-post attached 
to the wall, being that instant tied up and turned 
off by the short man. Croker rushed to the spot, 
when the tall man fell to the ground, the hand- 
kerchief with which he had been suspended 
having fortunately given way. Croker produced 
his staff, said he was an officer, and demanded 
an explanation of the proceeding ; the only reply 
he received to his inquiry being a violent blow 
on the nose from the tall man, which nearly 
knocked him backward. The short man ran 
away ; but the officer procuring assistance, ma- 
naged to capture both. They explained to the 
bench that they worked on canals, They had 
been tossing for money, and afterwards for their 
clothes. The tall man, who was hanged, won 
the other’s jacket, trousers, and shoes. They 
then agreed’ to toss up which should hang the 
other, and the short man won the toss. They 
got upon the wall, and the tall man paid his debt 
of honour by allowing the short man to hang 
him. They both agreed in this statement; and 
the tall man said if he had won the toss he 
would assuredly have hanged his friend. The 
magistrates expressed their horror and disgust at 
this method of gambling, and ordered the tall 
man to find bail for his unjustifiable attack upon 
the officer; and the short man also to find bail 
for hanging the tall man. Not having bail, they 
were both committed to Bridewell for trial.” 


Tue following is the text of the document, given 
by the Mahdi to his five Lieutenants, sent to 
organise the insurrection in Darfour, Sennaar, 
&c. :—“ Written in my camp at El Obeid, on 
the 11th day of the month of Muhorrum, in the 
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ycar 1301 after the advent of Mahomed, for 
ever our Lord and Prophet. To all my brethren 
in Darfour, who believe in Mahomed and the 
120,000 Prophets, and who pray for the Four 
Caliphs.—Hail blessing, and long life :—As soon 
as you shall have read this epistle, hesitate not, 
but girt your loins with the sword, to join the 
fight for Islam and its purification, so that you 
may do away with your present ruler who is 
more the servant of the Christian than of the 
faithful. I will then be your chief, I will govern 
you with kindness, I will rid you of your burdens, 
and make you masters of the country you inhabit- 
Until I arrive amongst you, obey my repre" 
sentative, who is taking you this letter and my 
grecting. Take up the sword and pray for me 
—(Signed) Mahomed Achmed, Servant of the 
Prophet and Leader of the Faithful.” 


Tuere were three fires in Tokiyo on the last 
day of March. The first occurred at 6 o'clock 
P.M. in a bath-house in Himono-cho, Nihon- 
bashi: it was immediately extinguished. The 
second was at 8.30 r.m., in the suburb called 
Hachimondzuka : it destroyed two houses. The 
third was in Aomono-cho, Nihon-bashi: it also 
broke out at 8.30 p.m. but was extinguished 
before attaining serious dimensions. During 
the first week in April the capital enjoyed com- 
parative immunity, only one fire—in Yotsuya— 
having occurred : it destroyed two houses. 














Tue Yomiuri Shimbun says that the deliveries 
of imports in Yokohama during last month 
(March) amounted to $1,100,771, while the 
sales of exports were $489,658, the balance in 
favour of imports being $611,113. The same 
journal states that, between February 28th and 
March 28th, the weight of silk sold to foreign 
merchants was 84,700 kin (112,227.5 Ibs.), and 
that of tea 706,700 kin (273,877.5 lbs.) 

Tue total number of cholera cases in the six 
years 1877-1883 amounted—according to the 
Jiji Shim po—to 239,952, of which 154,714 were 
fatal, In 1879, the epidemic raged with extreme 
virulence. The disease originated that year in 
Yehime Prefecture, in the month of March, and 
spread all over the country. Out of 162,637 cases 
in 1879, 105,786 resulted fatally. The average 
death-rate amongst those attacked by cholera is 
54.9 per cent. Many more cases occurred in the 
south-western districts than in the north-eastern. 





Tue next American beauty promised to us from 
across the Atlantic, says a home paper, is Miss 
Julia Jackson. Her name ought to insure her 
as enthusiastic a reception in English society as 
her reported beaty, for she is the daughter of one 
of the bravest and the most gallant of Confederate 
generals—Stonewall Jackson, whose untimely and 
unhappy death—he was killed, it will be remem- 
bered, by his own men in mistake—was as 
bitterly regretted by his foes as by his friends. 








Tur Emperor of Russia, says an Indian paper, 
will commence racing on an extensive scale this 
year, and intends to send some horses to run in 
England at no distant date. General Havaisky, 
Director of the Imperial studs of Russia, has 
recently visited England and France, and, dur- 
ing his stay in the latter country, purchased a 
dozen thoroughbreds which were recently ship- 
ped to Russia. 


Tue reply of Secretary Chandler to a Senate 
resolution calling for a statement showing the 
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date of construction, original cost and total ex- 
pense for all repair, since their construction, of 
vessels borne on the Navy Register in November, 
1883, has been sent to the Senate. The report 
shows that there were 92 vessels on the register. 
Of these 20 were built prior to the Rebellion, 
31 during the war, and 41 since the close of 
hostilities. The original cost of the 29 vessels 
amounted to $40,796,613. Repairs on all the 
vessels aggregate $41,200,822, making the total 
cost amount to $81,997,435. The repairs, as 
the figures shows, have exceeded the original 
cost by $404,209. 


A coop story is current in Scotland, says a Lon- 
don journal, regarding a noble lady of pro- 
nounced temperance habits, and whose name is 
a good deal in people’s mouths just at present. 
She had invited to dinner at her shooting lodge 
one day the young clergyman of the parish. 
Talking to him in the drawing-room before 
dinner, her ladyship said : '* You are a moderate 
drinker, I think, Mr. So-and-so." “ Yes, Lady 
———," said the clergyman ; “I am a moderate 
drinker. I take a glass of wine when I feel dis- 
posed." “Ah!” said her ladyship. “ Now, Mr. 
So-and-so, can you tell me if you ever heard 
of a confirmed drunkard who was not first a 
moderate drinker ?” 





A patent has been taken out in Germany for a 
new process of enamelling ceramic articles. 
The glass, terra-cotta, stoneware, porcelain, or 
similar article is covered with a film capable of 
conducting electricity, by painting the article 
with a solution of chloride of platinum or nitrate 
of silver, and burning this in, and then decorating 
as desired with enamel. This is burned in, and 
the article is afterwards covered electrolytically 
with the metal. The galvanic coating does not 
adhere to the enamel, and very varied effects 
can be produced by gilding, silvering, colouring, 
polishing, platinising, &c., the metallic surfaces 
of the articles. Pottery Gazette. 


Tue use of beef, mutton, and pork as articles of 
diet is growing in Tokiyo. According to figures 
furnished by the vernacular press, the number 
of oxen slaughtered in-the capital during 1883 
was 9,855, the number of pigs 1,108, and the 
number of sheep 2,311. 


Ir is announced that the necessary arrangements 
have finally been completed for inaugurating a 
system of return postal cards, and that this 
addition to postal conveniences will be made 
without delay. 


Tue Zroha Shimbun says that a number of 
Annamese arrived in Nagasaki a few days ago, 
but that they were not allowed to land until 
communication had been held with Tokiyo. 


Owners of ponies are reminded that the entries 
for the Spring Meeting close on the 15th instant, 
and that the measuring mornings at Negishi will 
be the 10th and 15th, from six to eight o'clock. 


Tue American ship Fran Pendleton sailed for 
Victoria, B.C., on Tuesday, in ballast, and the 
British bark Annapolis for New York vid Kobe. 


Tue British schooner Guam, from this port, 
arrived at Kobe on Friday the 14th inst. 
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JAPANESE FINANCING. 
posts m 
HE article which we reproduce to-day 
from the Manchester Guardian on 
the subject of “ Japanese Finance" deserves 
the attention of those charged with the 
duty of tiding this country over the com- 
mercial depression from which it is now 
suffering. The Manchester journal takes, 
in our opinion, a sound and impartial view 
of the situation. There can be no doubt 
that, considering what the Japanese Media- 
tized Government was called upon to do, 
and what it has actually done, it deserves, 
in the main, credit—not condemnation—for 
its financial record. It came into power 
with an empty treasury, with a considerable 
burden of debt, and with a seriously dis- 
ordered currency. Looking back now at 
the course things have taken, we can 
scarcely doubt that, so far as her finance 
~ is concerned, Japan has benefited by what, 
under ordinary circumstances, is anything 
but a benefit—the autocracy of her rulers. 
A representative government could never 
have succeeded in carrying through, even 
if it might have ventured to propose, a 
measure so partial in its bearings as the 
capitalization of the pensions of the Awa- 
soku and Shisoku. History furnishes no 
instance of any step so radically hurtful to 
the pecuniary interests of these that took it. 
There are writers who have applied to the 
proceeding terms as harsh as “ spoliation " 
and “dishonesty,” but it seems extravagant 
to deny that the country had a right to 
expect the speediest possible relief from a 
burden which had been gradually imposed 
upon it by a military despotism. Out of 
Japan’s total national debt of 260* million 
yen, in round numbers, 176 millions come 
under the heading of Pension Bonds, so 
that the debt actually contracted by the 
Government since 1871 only amounts 
to 84 millions, or say, sixteen millions 
sterling. When we consider that with 
this sum 231 miles of railway have been 
laid; all the principal places in the 
empire connected by 12,580 miles of 
telegraphs, with 207 telegraphic stations; 
astanding army of considerable dimensions 
armed and equipped in European fashion ; 
5,080 post-offices established, and 13,467 
miles of postal routes put in working 
order; 9 mines opened and supplied with 
machinery ; 16 industrial works and manu- 
factories established ; 47 light-houses built 
and 23 light-ships, buoys, etc., moored in 
their places; the neucleus of a mercantile 
marine formed; 122 hospitals, besides 
alms-houses, opened; a mint, chemical 
laboratories, survey, and meteorological, 


* The Manchester Guardian is not quite accurate in its 
figures. The actual state of the national finances, as 
shown in the last Budget, was as follows :— 
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departments, observatories, esta- 
blished ; 28,139 schools and colleges or- 
ganized and supported ; large numbers of 
students sent abroad and educated; 15 
libraries and 7 museums opened and 
stocked; 1,496 police offices established 
with a force of twenty-five thousand police ; 
prisons, courts of law, and many other 
public buildings, dock-yards, and arsenals 
provided; a navy of twenty-five ‘ships 
formed, six of them being ironclads ; lega- 
tions and consulates established in all the 
principal cities of the Treaty Powers ; large 
numbers of foreigners employed in various 
capacities ; a rebellion subdued at an ex- 
pense which still figures for 15 million yen in 
the national debt; and sundry other matters 
undertaken or completed—considering all 
this, we say, the wonder is, not that Japan 
has a domestic debt of 16, and a foreign 
debt of less than 2, millions sterling, but 
that her liabilities are not two or three 
times as great. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that the public is a little 
bewildered by what it secs, and that 
nothing has puzzled it more than Japan's 
last feat of financial energy. In two 
years she has brought her fiat notes from 
a depreciation of 4o, to a depreciation 
of only 9 per cent., and the way she has 
achieved such a result is by diminishing 
their volume to the extent of 50 millions, 
approximately. That her financiers have 
been able to accomplish this, shows that 
the depreciated condition of the currency 
was never any measure of their competence 
to deal withit. But that they have resorted 
to such a sweeping measure shows, also, 
a certain Men 
cannot help asking whether this state of 
affairs is stable, and the answer, after all, 
isthat the volume of the currency in circula- 
tion, and therefore its specie value, varies 
with the option of a virtually irresponsible 
Government. There is nothing, prima 
facie, to prevent the reissue of as many 
millions as have been recalled, and until 
the public begins to feel quite confident 
that such a catastrophe is in the last degree 
unlikely, industrial and commercial enter- 
prise will not revive. The Manchester 
Guardian says all this plainly enough, 
and its opinion is the more valuable on ac- 
count of its evident impartiality. It regards 
the most recent measures adopted,—the 
issue of Railway, and Kzzsatsu. Redemp- 
tion, Bonds—as “intelligible and definite,” 
and says that, “if they are honestly 
carried out,” a general improvement of 
trade may be expected. This opinion is 
based upon the hypothesis that the object 
of the loan is “to enable Japanese to 
substitute foreign capital for the native 
capital invested in the railways, and thus, 
as far as possible, prevent any stringency 
on this account.” But this, it seems to us, 
is just what the Japanese are not doing. 
There is a possibility, of course, that} 
native holders of these Railway Bonds 
may employ them as security for obtaining 
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amount of recklessness. 








advances from foreigners, but nothing of 


that sort is likely to take place on any 
considerable scale within Japan, for the 
very sufficient reason, that neither the 
foreign merchants nor the foreign banks 
at the open ports have money to lend at 
present. The Manchester Guardian, al- 
luding to the fact that the Bonds may be 
held by foreigners, applauds “ this removal 
of the old conservative restriction,” not 
reflecting, apparently, that at the root of 
the so-called “ conservatism ” is the diffi- 
culty of allowing foreigners to hold pro- 
perty outside treaty limits. However this 
may be, we doubt whether the new mea- 
sure will continue to be so favorably re- 
garded when itis known that no earnest 
attempt has been made to bring the Bonds 
really within foreign reach. The advertise- 
ment which appeared in the local English 
press, calling for tenders, had scarcely 
been understood when it was withdrawn, 
and the public learned that nearly double 
the. amount of the first instalment—five 
million yen—had been subscribed by Japa- 
nese banks and capitalists. It seems 
scarcely necessary to demonstrate the 
recklessness of sinking home capital in 
railways at the very moment when the 
country is suffering from the effects of 
currency restriction. Most persons be- 
lieved—and the Manchester Guardian 
echoes the belief—that the Bonds would 
have been employed as a means of bring- 
ing specie into the country, and that, with 
this view, active measures would have been 
taken to place them on the foreign mar- 
kets. Such a course would have shown 
that the Government is not careless of the 
consequences its very drastic financial 
policy has entailed, and would probably 
have supplied the impetus needed to move 
enterprise from its present dormant con- 
dition. We can only hope that these 
considerations will commend themselves 
strongly to Japan’s financiers before the 
opportunity ceases to be available. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
ap 

STRIKING illustration of the change 

that has come over Japanese ideas 
during the past ten or twelve yearsis to be 
seen by comparing the recent writings of 
the vernacular press on the subject of treaty 
revision, with the articles and essays that 
appeared in the same journals between 
1871 and 1873. In one respect the senti- 
ment of the two periods is identical. There 
is observable the same urgent, almost im- 
patient, desire to compass the integration 
of Japan's "rights as an independent 
power" But, whereas, in 1871, a majority 
ofthe Tokiyo.newspapers combatted the 
notion of extending the treaties so as to 
remove all restrictions upon foreign inter- 
course, even though the extension should 
simultaneously achieve this national aim; 
we find, in 1884, a much larger majority 
cither openly advocating an extension in 
the former sense, or opposing it only so 
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long as it is unaccompanied by the latter 
desideratum. A dozen years ago the idea 
was that to admit the strong-minded, 
strong-bodied, fat-pursed alien to competi- 
tion on equal terms with the inexperienced, 
simple-hearted, impecunious native, would 
be a proceeding somewhat analogous to 
letting the fox into the hen-coop or the 
wolf into the fold. Now, on the contrary, 
these apprehensions seem to have dis- 
appeared. Writers in the vernacular press 
either treat them as unworthy of considera- 
tion, or dispose of them by pointing out 
that if Japan is ever to progress perma- 
nently it must be by complete emergence 
from her shell, and by fearless contact with 
conditions which, to be beneficial to either 
side, must be beneficial to both. 

Turning to the foreign local press, we 
find a change equally radical but in an 
opposite direction. When vernacular jour- 
nalists were setting forth the material 
perils of unrestricted intercourse between 
nationals so differently endowed with 
experience and resources as Westerns 
and Japanese, foreign writers ridiculed the 
pusillanimity, or combatted the irrationality, 
of this notion ; pointing out that commerce, 
being from its very nature reciprocal, could 
not be extended so as benefit aliens without 
conferring corresponding advantages on 
natives, and that so long as Japan with- 
held from her Western visitors any portion 
of the privileges her own subjects enjoyed 
abroad, she must be content to rank with 
semi-civilized nations. But now, foreign 
writers, falsely claiming to represent the 
views of the mercantile community, contend 
that because the balance of advantage result- 
ing from extended intercourse would be on 
Japan's side, and because she has no suffi- 
cient equivalent to offer foreigners for con- 
senting to emerge from ZAeir isolation, 
things are very well as they are and any 
radical change is to be deprecated as 
dangerous and unnecessary. 

These contemporaneous variations of 
opinion have a significance too plain to 
need comment. For our part, we do not 
propose to insult the intelligence of our 
readers by pausing to consider whether 
this particular phase of the position taken 
by foreign conservatives is, in any sense, 
defensible. That the onus of opposing 
extended intercourse should ever be shifted 
from Eastern to Western shoulders was a 
contingency which the most bizarre prophet 
could not have foreseen one moment before 
it became an accomplished fact. Even 
less likely was it that, within the limits of a 
still brief career, the same Japanese states- 
men should find themselves obliged to 
combat, first the reluctance of their own 
nationals to yield to foreign insistance, and 
next the reluctance of foreigners to permit 
the consummation of the object on which 
they formerly insisted. 

To complete this comparison of past 
and present, a point of close resem- 
blance must be noted between the con- 
sequences of foreign conservatism to-day 
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and those of Japanese conservatism twenty 
years ago. It is matter of history, that 
the Government which admitted foreign- 
ers to Japan 1858, placed in the 
hands of its enemies a weapon it could 
never successfully parry. It is matter of 
observation, that the Government which 
fails to overcome foreign conservatism in 
1884, is in danger of losing its prestige and 
forfeiting its title to public confidence. At 
the former date, it was easy to unite the here- 
ditary enemies of the House of TOKUGAWA 
against rulers who had violated the patriotic 
traditions of the country; at the present 
time, it is not less easy to rouse public 
opinion against a Government which fails 
to obtain from Foreign Powers any recog- 
nition of the nation's efforts. 

Nothing could be more misleading than 
to omit the latter fact from any review of 
the situation professing to.be complete. 
Doubts have recently been expressed by 
prominent members of this community 
with regard to the degree of interest really 
taken by the nation at large in the question 
of treaty revision, and some writers have 
even gone so far as to assert that the atti- 
tude of the people in general is quite 
apathetic. This erroneous estimate ought 
not to surprise us, when we remember 
what very faint echoes of the thoughts 
that move Japan can permeate Yokohama's 
environment. The Settlement is virtually 
in a state of siege. Its commerce is a 
commerce of investment. 


in 


It is cut of from 
free communication with the people of 
the country, and surrounded by an army of 
monopolists, to whose interests any radical 
relaxation of existing restrictions would 
be fatal. No wonder that within the lines 
of the sa/for? and Aikitori nothing is 
heard of an agitation directly opposed 
to the monopolies they enjoy. Yet that 
such an agitation exists, that it is daily ex- 
tending and gathering strength—not from 
the patriotic instincts of the people alone, 
butalso from the friction of political parties, 
—is absolutely certain. Underlying every- 
thing that is written in the journals 
of the opposition is a strong current 
of suggestion that, were the Government 
more careful of the national dignity and 
more resolute in asserting it, Foreign 
Powers had long ago restored to Japan the 
rights inseparable from independence. 
This is what political agitators have been 
teaching the people everywhere for years, 
and there can be no doubt that by their 
persistence, many a man, otherwise in- 
different to such questions, has been roused 
to regard them as vital to his country's 
honour. The tendency of history to repeat 
itself would be curiously, and not very 
creditably, illustrated, were this latest 
phase of foreign intercourse to become a 
factor of disturbance, and did 
foreign illiberality prove as fatal to the 
Government of the Restoration as Japa- 
nese liberality proved to its predecessors. 
Happily this peril is not likely to become 
more than a possibility. Blind conserva- 
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tism preferring certain evils to every change 
thatis not absolutely guaranteed against 
risk, is the creed, not of the majority, but 
of a small minority, of thinking foreigners. 
Things have already begun to move out of 
their rusty groove, and we may hope ere 
long to see the day when antique timidity 
and distrust will have given place to a 
more liberal and rational mood. 





KOREA'S TROUBLES. 
—— ES 

F the statements of the Fiji Shimpo’s 

Sóul correspondentare correct, the state 
of affairs in the Korean capital have a very 
ugly look. One can easily understand that 
there should be enmity and hard feeling 
between the Chinese and Japanese troops, 
or rather those trained after Chinese or 
Japanese fashion, but that their bicker- 
ings should result in serious disturbances 
without authoritative intervention shows 
that the Government is practically power- 
less. Taken altogether, the news from 
Korea is anything but encouraging. From 
the Consular Trade Report of Ginsan,—a 
translation of which was published in the 
Japan Mail of the 28th March—it appears 
that both imports and exports are falling off 
with amazing rapidity ; though, it is true, 
the fact that the port of Ninsen is nearer 
to the great commercial provinces than 
Ginsan, is somewhat to blame for this. 
But, beyond all doubt, the trade of Korea 
may be expected to collapse totally unless 
some radical changes are brought about 
without loss of time. The cause of the 
prevailing commercial depression lies not 
so much with the people or the mercantile 
classes as in the palpable inefficiency of 
the Administration. That the Government 
itself is in great financial straits is apparent 
to the most casual observer. Not long ago 
the news reached us that the Chinese loan 
of $200,000,—a very paltry sum, by the 
way, taking the size of Korea into con- 
sideration,—was not only completely ex- 
pended, but that there ‘seemed to be no 
way in which to pay off the loan, and that 
the Peking Government had expressed un- 
willingness to make any further pecuniary 
advances. In order to retrench, the 
Korean Government thereupon proposed 
to do away with the foreigners employed 
in the costly and nearly useless Customs’ 
Service, under the excuse of engaging na- 
tives and Japanese, who would not have to 
receive nearly so high salaries as the foreign 
employés. This proposal, however, came 
too late, as Mr. VON MóLLENDORrF, Vice- 
President of the Korean Foreign Office, 
very justly opposed its being put into exe- 
cution. He represented that it would be 
decidedly undignified, as well as insulting 
to the foreign employés, to dismiss them 
after barely six months’ servite ánd though 
his advice was followed, its justice does ` 
not seem tohave been acknowledged by the 
Korean Government. Of course, his posi- 
tion of authority cffectually prevented the 
proposed change, but the Government has, 
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grudge ever since. Moreover, it seems 
from trustworthy sources that Mr. VON 
MOLLENDORFF has been an unpaid member 
of the Foreign Office ever since his tenure 
of office. For our own part, we have always 
believed that his position as Vice-President 
of the Foreign Office is merely an honorary 
appointment without any over-enticing 
pecuniary advantages included; and that 
heis rather a Chinese than a Korean pillar 
ofstate. Bethis as it may, his influence 
with the Korean Government is said to be 
considerably diminished. 

Itis a question whether the opening of 
Korea to foreign intercourse has beeh of 
direct benefit to that country up to the pre- 
sent. That it will be so in the future admits 
of little doubt ; but for the moment, Korea 
has lost certainly more than she has 
gained. Yet this fact is chiefly due to 
Chinese mismanagement. So far as Japan 
has been, and is, concerned, her traders 
have given a decided impetus to Korean 
commerce, and it is well to remember that 
the first. trading-vessel, since the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties, ever sent from the 
Hermit Kingdom, made her way to Japan. 
It is undeniable that the Chinese have the 
first claim upon Korean commerce, but 
the manner in which they have established 
trade in that country savours more of 
the entry of a victorious army than of 
the honest dealings of peaceable mer- 
chants. According to the correspondent 
of the Fiji Shimpo, their mode of deal- 
ingwith the Koreans is in the most highly 
developed form of mercantile peculation. 
Natives inveigled into any of the smaller 
Chinese shops rarely leave with much 
ready money in their possession, and 
the rapacity of the petty store-keepers 
seems absolutely without a limit. If the 
Japanese writer may be credited, there is 
more force than persuasion employed to 
induce Korean customers to invest in 
Chinese commodities. This practice has 
been appealed against by the authorities, 
but the Chinese Consul seems powerless to 
control his countrymen. Altogether, the 
lot of a Chinese consul in the Korean ports 
is evidently far from being a luxurious 
sinecure, for no day passes without its 
attendant complaints and remonstrances 
from the local authorities. 

A great deal of this trouble is directly 
traceable to the presence of the Chinese 
soldiery. These errant warriors are stal- 
wart, muscular men, mostly from Shantung 
and Pechili, naturally of kleptomaniac pro- 
pensities, and as unruly and rough cus- 
tomers as one would care to meet. Their 
officers, whatever may be their own stan- 
dard of morality, seem completely powerless 
to check the unruly spirits under their 
command. Thieving, highway-robbery, and 
house-breaking are the least vicious pas- 
times in which a great part. of the Chinese 
soldiers are wont to indulge; and ugly 
whispers of still darker crimes are not 
wanting. There are some unpleasant re- 
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the wealthy merchants of Sóul are sending 
their wives and daughters out of the 
capital to save them from the violence 
of the Chinese troops. The latter’s ill- 
treatment of the natives is public, for they 
have little or no respect for anything 
Korean, Foreign Office and KING included. 
That this sort of thing should continue is 
a matter of serious reproach to the Chinese 
Government. , Whatever position Korea 
may hold in the eyes of the sages of the 
T’sung-li Yamén, China's pretensions as a 
tutelary Power will be much weakened 
in the eyes of her so-called tributaries, 
should it appear that the cost of receiving 
assistance from her is barbarous immorality 
and violent rapacity. On the whole, the 
position of a country tributary in word or 
deed to the Middle Kingdom does not 
bring over-many blessings with it. 


FAPANESE CHARACTER. 
es 

O those who have lived long in Japan, 

and whose knowledge of the language 
enables them to enjoy something like inti- 
mate converse with the people, there is 
gradually brought home a conviction that 
while some traits of Japanese character are 
difficult to reconcile with each other, or 
with any of our preconceived standards, 
others, again, are so strange as to be in- 
comprehensible. Without any desire to 
speak slightingly, it may be truly asserted 
that by one class of foreigners only is any 
pretence made to a thorough comprehen- 
sion of this problem. There are to be 
found in this Settlement of Yokohama 
many men who, claiming to have analyzed 
exhaustively every phase of Japanese dis- 
position, do not hesitate to announce that 
their education is complete in this respect, 
and that what they do not know on the 
subject is not worth knowing. It must be 
confessed that the extent of this knowledge 
looks a little incompatible with the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed for acquiring it. The 
French guest at Mrs. Ports’ déjeuner who 
occupied himself piecing fragmentary con- 
ventionalities into a picture of English social 
life, was, in truth, more rationally engaged 
than are men who, living entirely apart 
from this nation and having no access to 
its written or spoken thoughts, undertake 
to describe accurately all the processes of 
the national mind. The probable fact is 
that, by the great majority of Westerns 
living in Japan, Japanese character is 
counted a profitless study. Recognizing 
the hopelessness of obtaining any trust- 
worthy data for an independent estimate, 
and, at the same time, constrained to form 
some estimate as a basis for mercantile 
intercourse, they deem it shrewdest, and 
find it safest, to suspect and distrust every- 
thing. It must be confessed, however, 
that when the basis of this distrust comes 
to be examined closely, it looks but a 
frail affair. Take Yokohama, for example. 
We venture to assert that the conditions 





are of a nature to test severely the 
strongest moral fibre in the universe. The 
Japanese trader enjoys virtual immunity. 
Whatever he does will not disgrace him in 
the eyes of his countrymen, who are 
always ready to attribute his failures to 
foreign guile, rather than to his own want 
of integrity. In nine cases out of ten, he 
believes that to show any consideration for 
the men he deals with would be mere 
silliness, since, however he protects him- 
self, they will be sure to get the lion’s 
share of the profits in the end. Nothing 
can possibly persuade him that this is 
not the case, so long as the foreign mer- 
chant'sscale of living is far beyond anything 
he can think of affording himself. “The 
strangers tell me,” he says, “that their gains 
are only so much or so much, but if that be 
true, they must spend on their food and 
houses a great deal more than they make 
by their business, and they are much too 
shrewd to behave so thoughtlessly." Thus 
he labours constantly under the conviction 
that somehow or other the balance of 
advantage is against him, and that the 
utmost exercise of his five wits is needed 
to avoid discomfiture. This idea is pro- 
bably at the root of a peculiarity often 
attributed by foreigners to Japanese mer- 
chants; namely, their inability, or un- 
willingness, to perceive that every one 
legitimately engaged in a transaction 
ought to have a share of the profits. By 
no people in the world, perhaps, is this 
fundamental principle more strictly ob- 
served than by the Japanese themselves in 
their dealings with one another. But when 
a foreigner joins the partie, they seem to 
imagine that he will take care to have his 
full portion with or without their consent, 
and that unless they keep their eyes very 
wide open, it will be a BENJAMIN'S portion 
indeed. 

Our immediate purpose, however, is not 
to conduct an independent investigation 
into the peculiarities of Japanese character, 
but to speak of a lecture recently delivered 
on the subject by the Rev. D. THOMPSON, 
a gentleman whose qualifications to express 
an opinion are of no common order. Mr. 
"THOMPSON, having divided character into 
"native" and “acquired,” declared that, 
so far as his experience went, he could 
detect no material difference between 
Japanese and Western native character. 
The essentials he pronounced the same in 
both cases. > Referring to the general 
notion that Japanese regard for truth is 
small, he said that even here the difference 
was not so great as is commonly sup- 
posed, and that in Japan, not less than 
in Europe or America, there are to be found 
many men who will sacrifice a great deal 
in the cause of abstract truth. Despite 
Mr. THOMPSON'S dictum, however, we are 
disposed to think that the love of truth for 
truth's sake is an exceedingly rare trait of 
Japanese disposition. The general creed 
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guide. To insist upon speaking the truth 
when some positive or probable evil may 
be avoided by a trifling subterfuge, is 
counted rather a senseless performance. 
This doctrine, so far as our observation 
goes, is not less altruistic than egoistic. 
The Aóben no uso, or fib of convenience, is 
a justifiable device in one's neghbour's 
interests quite as much as in one's own. 
The same principle leads to another species 
of insincerity, which has induced superficial 
observers to pronounce the Japanese a 
passionless people. A man will tell of 
some terrible calamity that has befallen 
him, the death of his wife or the loss of 
half his fortune, with an air of unconcern 
so unsuited to the circumstances that one 
concludes he is either a hypocrite or 
heartless. The fact is that he is only obey- 
ing'a social creed which requires sorrow to 
be unobtrusive before everything; which 
tells a man that dissimulation is not only 
legitimate but imperative when its purpose 
is to avoid making others participate in 
griefs that do not belong tothem. Cer- 
tainly this is not honest, as Westerns under- 
stand the word, but it closely resembles a 
quality not Jess admirable—unselfishness. 
Were it possible to pursue this analysis 
accurately, we should probably find that 
what Japanese character seems to lack in 
one direction is compensated by a peculiar 
development in another. 

After treating “native character” very 
briefly, Mr. THOMPSON passed on to con- 
sider “acquired character,” which he de- 
fined as “ character inscribed or engraven 
by environment ;” that is to say, by social 
life, customs, maxims, literature, education, 
religion, polity, and so forth. This phase 
of disposition is naturally of minor import- 
ance, since, being engendered by external 
circumstances, it can also be altered by 
them. Among the traits thus developed, 
the lecturer placed an apparent inability 
to distinguish easily between what is prac- 
ticable and what is impracticable, and a 
consequent proneness to undertake impos- 
sibilities and neglect possibilities. The 
same trait is displayed, he thought, in a 
tendency to precipitancy—a disposition 
“to do things with a rush.” He ought, 
perhaps, to have added, that the prelude to 
this precipitancy is generally considerable 
hesitation. A Japanese is essentially slow 
to make up his mind, but having once 
adopted a resolution, he wants to carry it 
out with a minimum of delay. Such, at 
any rate, is the impression his conduct 
conveys to Westerns. But it must be 
noted that the judgment of the latter is, 
for the most part, formed by observing the 
Japanese under conditions comparatively 
novel to him. We do not see him in his 
every-day life, dealing with circumstances 
to which he has long been accustomed ; 
but we see him confronted by problems 
which, simple as they may seem to us, are 
for him full of perplexities and strangeness. 
Mr. THOMPSON did not, in our opinion, 
sufficiently recognise this point. He was 
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inclined to think that the apparent lack of | 
practical discrimination he detected among | 
the Japanese is the outcome of the feudal 
system, when the struggle for existence 
was comparatively easy, and the instincts 
of self-help were not largely developed. 
This is not the estimate we should have been 
disposed to form of life under a military 
despotism. 

Pliability, or readiness to adjust oneself 
to circumstances within certain limits, is 
another feature of Japanese acquired cha- 
racter which Mr. THOMPSON discussed, re- 
ferring its origin to the Buddhist religion. 
' Of all religions in the world," he said, 
"the Buddhist in its spirit is the most 
pliable, the most flexible, the vastest, 
vaguest, most indefinite and most uncer- 
tain. Since its origin in India it has ad- 
justed itself harmoniously to all the Gods 
of the Brahmans and the Chinese without 
annihilating any or provoking any. It also 
absorbed all the Gods and sages of Japan.” 
This conclusion would have had more value 
were the premise better established. But 
pliability is about the last characteristic we 
should have attributed to a Japanese. 
True, he seldom formulates a direct refusal, 
and will carry the etiquette of assent to 
almost.curious lengths, but at the point of 
action, his opposition is little short of 
invincible. Strangers who attach to his 
forms of expression the precise value of 
their sound, are often deluded into believ- 
ingthat heis still open to conviction or 
has not yet pronounced his ultimatum. 
Experience soon dispels this delusion. 

The whole subject of Japanese character 
is as full of interest as it is difficult to in- 
vestigate. Mr. THOMPSON has made a 
good beginning, and it is much to be 
desired that his example may be followed 
by others of his cloth, for certainly the 
missionaries are in every way best qualified 
to conduct the investigation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentimests or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN LOANS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “Japan MAIL.” 

Sim,—Vou have so well exposed the unsound- 
ness of the leading idea of “ Protectionist’s ” last 
letter on the above subject that it is like trying to 
“slay the slain” to offer any further refutation of 
his fallacies. But he has raised such a cloud of 
argumentative dust with his powerful pen, that you 
may be willing to accept some aid from me in 
laying it. 

Having no copy of Mill's works at hand, I must 
assume that “ Protectionist's " citations are verbally 
correct. But it seems to me that he wholly fails 
to comprehend Mills dominant purpose, which 
was to show that the functionsand utility of Money 
being only that of an instrument or medium of ex- 
change, it is not itself the subject of exchange, and 
consequently cannot be properly called Capital, 
the latter term being applicable only to those forms 
of Wealth which are used reproductively. Although 
Adam Smith did not actually draw this distinction 
between Money and Capital, it is a logical deduction 
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from his principles. Mill was, if I remember rightly, 
one of the first to draw it; but it has been followed 
by most of the later economists. Thus Fawcett 
says, “The Wealth accumulated with the object of 
assisting production is called Capital ;" and again, 
“The Capital of a country is that portion of its 
Wealth which is appropriated to reproductive pur- 
poses ;” and, in distinguishing between the working 
of circulating Capital and fixed Capital, he says, 
“All Capital is intended to be, sooner or later, con- 
sumed ; circulating Capital is destroyed by once 
ministering to the production of Wealth—implying 
immediate consumption it must also necessarily 
imply immediate reproduction. But fixed Capital is 
only gradually consumed, and therefore the Wealth 
so expended is not immediately reproduced.” 

Now Money is a form of Wealth which is practi- 
cally unconsumable, that being one of the requisites 
of good Money. Consequently Money is held not 
to be Capital in the sense of the strict definition 
above given. 

This restricted definition of Capital, and the ex- 
clusion of Money from it, may appear to some 
minds pedantic and unpractical. But it is, never- 
theless, a true. definition, and the statement that 
Money is not Capital is also true, and involves im- 
portant practical consequences. If“ Protectionist” 
could but once apprehend this fact, it would greatly 
contribute to clear his view. 

Regarded as a mere instrument of exchange, 
like a yard-stick or a pound-weight, it is easy to 
see that Money is not the thing invested in repro- 
ductive works, but only the «consumed medium of 
that investment. Capital is the thing invested, and 
has to be consumed to be productive. But the 
Money employed remains, after the investment, for 
other uses. Therefore it cannot be called Capital. 
No one denies that Money (so far as it has intrinsic 
value) is part of Wealth, but it is generally agreed 
that it isnot that part of Wealth which, being 
devoted to reproduction, and necessarily consumed 
therein, is entitled to be called Capital. 

A dear apprehension of this economical rule, 
would, I repeat, have saved “ Protectionist" from 
his strange delusion that Japan could have, at the 
same time, both her railways and the Capital 
(which he calls Money) invested in them. He 
would have seen that, Money not being Capital, its 
survival in circulation after the investment, did not 
imply that the Capital invested also survived. 

He insists, however, that Money is Capital. He 
admits that Capital does not consist solely of Money 
(though even this he puts in the bewildering form 
that * money is not exclusively capital”) ; but he 
contends that Capital comprises Money, and from 
this he draws what he calls the * legitimate conclu- 
sion ” that when people build railways they “ put 
Money, and nothing but Money, into them ; ” and, 
again, that “the railway is built with Money.” 

It will be readily seen how naturally his first 
error leads to this second one; and how both are 
sure to induce further errors. 

Now it is an obvious fact that neither railways 
nor mills, nor reproductive agencies of any sort, 
are “ built with Money.” No Money whatever is 
“put into” any of them, but only iron, wood, 
abor, and similar commodities. No sensible 
person will dispute this fact. Your correspondent 
will probably not himself dispute it; but he com- 
pletely ignores its profound significance, when, 
thinking only of the Money employed in procuring 
these commodities, he declares that railways are 
“ built with Money." He could not have written 
* built of Money ” without seeing his fallacy, nor 
could he write “by means of Money ” without per- 
ceiving that Money was a mere instrument in the 
business. 
to find out, as best we can, what he really docs 
mean. Perhaps he does not know his own meaning 
quite precisely. For if he did he would perceive 
that there mst be something wrong in his proposi- 
tion that Japan, by using her own Money in build- 
ing railways, could get them for nothing (that 
being what the proposition logically comes tc). He 
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recognizes that the Money which he declares was 
put into railways, is afterwards found circulating 
among the people; and to account for this surprising 
fact he propounds the doctrine that railways, and 
thelike, may be built without cost to the country 
which builds them with its own Money. 

Had he understood Mill, he would have compre- 
hended that it is Capital, not. Money, which is put 
into these works, and that this Capital, consisting 
of the commodities consumed in the work, is with- 
drawn from the Capital of. the country, becomes 
fixed, and is no longer available for other uses, 
while the instrument employed in procuring the 
commodities, the Money, remains for fresh service. 

“ Protectionist's" delusion on this fundamental 
point naturally leads him into other errors. Having 
brought his mind to believe that Japan may invest 
twenty millions worth of Capital in a railway, and 
then possess both the railway and that Capital 
(which proposition he considers as indisputable as 
that two and two make four), he easily reaches the 
conclusion that any assistance from foreign Capital 
in making railways in Japan, is quite superfluous. 
He does not deny that Capital is scarce in this 
country, but, holding that it can be used in repro- 
ductive works without being consumed, he finds its 
scarcity of no consequence whatever. 

If he were himself in need of a coat, and had 
not enough Capital of his own to induce the tailor 
to make the exchange, he might perhaps admit 
that a loan of Capitalfrom some friend's stock might 
be serviceable; but when Nations want railways 
this simple principle is, it appears, inapplicable. 

And then, again, he considers the conditions of 
Japan so peculiar that borrowing Capital from 
foreigners might, under any circumstances be dan- 
gerous for her. Better even to go without the coat 
than incur any obligation to obtain it. 

Now this is the common Japanese view, and one 
may, perhaps, admire its lofty independence of 
spirit. 

But is it not somewhat fanta: 
tical? 





al and unprac- 
Here is a country notoriously deficient in 
Capital. Industry and commerce in every depart- 
ment are suffering terribly for want of it. Yet the 
few individuals who have it at command (possess- 
ing the Money required to bring it into action) are 
gravely urged, not to employ it as circulating 
Capital in quickly reproductive operations, but to 
bury it, as fixed Capital, in undertakings which 
can, at best, be only slowly reproductive. All the 
Capital required for such undertakings could be 
easily obtained from foreign countries, and domes- 
tic Capital would then be free for ordinary industry. 
Butno! Japan must not borrow, because borrow- 
ing may give foreigners too lively an interest in 
this country. 

But why do not people who reason in this timid 
manner see, that to interest foreigners in Japanese 
development is far more likely to be a source of 
security, than one of danger? Creditors, if not 
mad, are not generally hostile to their debtors’ 
prosperity. How, then, could Japan have anything 
to fear from those who should lend her Capital ? 

In most foreign countries she is now regarded 
with indifference, being but little known. But 
should she appear as a borrower, she becomes 
immediately an object of interest to all lenders. 
They begin at once to study her geography, 
her history, her character, and her resources, 
and to feel a direct personal concern in her welfare. 
If their own or any other Government proposed by 
some unjust act to provoke war, and imperil that 
welfare, the lender’s interest at once impels him to 
cry out against such provocation and to try to avert 
the rupture of peaceful relations. For he knows that, 
by the law of nations, war cancels all obligations 
to enemies. He is, therefore, against war and all 
that could lead to it. 

It may safely be said that England and America 
would have quarrelled seriously many times during 
these last fifty years, but for the immense sums 
which the American people have borrowed from 
England for railway construction. This indebted- 
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ness inclined England to peaceful conduct, and has 
had no small influence at some critical moments. 
Has American independence suffered—have Ame- 
rican interests been injured, by her borrowings? 
Even protectionists would hardly assert the former. 
To the latter they might answer—Yes! because 
their theories oblige them to believe that, if the 
American people had only known how to do it, they 
might now have had their 100,000 miles of railways 
without owing foreigners a dollar for them, whereas 
it is well known that they do owe foreigners hun- 
dreds of millions. 

But somehow the Americans themselves, though 
in general a very shrewd people, do not take this 
view of the matter, and most of them consider that 
but for foreign Capital, they would not to-day have 
had all those railways, nor have been either so 
prosperous, so strong, or so much respected as they 
unquestionably are. 

But I fear that neither the American example, 
nor the many other examples which support the 
arguments of this letter, will have much influence 
in Japan as long as such clever writers as “ Pro- 
tectionist " are in the field. I must, however, leave 
him in possession of it, for I have already taken too 
much of your space in merely trying to clear away 
some of the dust he has raised. 





Yours truly, i 


Yokohama, April 2nd, 1884. 


NO COMPULSION. 


To THE EDITOR or THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—Considerable attention has been bestowed, 
by one writer and another, upon the receyt pro- 
nunciamientos of two esteemed Yokohama mer- 
chants, whose identities of thought and expression 
recall the pleasant Ephesian legend which the 
genius of Shakespeare has perpetuated. But I 
have seen, as yet, no mention of a curious lack of 
perception by which they appear to be afflicted,— 
although the infirmity does not manifest itself in 
the discussion of the same subject by both of them. 
I refer to their inability to distinguish between 
permission and compulsion, in their criticism of 
anticipated actions on the part of the Japanese 
Government. In certain important particulars, 
they seem to discern no difference between what 
they may be allowed, and what they will be 
constrained, to do. This deficiency of analytical 
power throws them into no little uneasiness, from 
which a simple explanation may perhaps extricate 
them. One of the couple is disturbed by appre- 
hensions of the conjugal confusion which may light 
upon foreign houscholds in the event of a general 
submission to Japanese jurisdiction. The other re- 
coils before the exhausting prospect of being 
obliged to “perambulate the country," when- 
ever the restrictions upon internal trade and 
residence are set aside. In neither case is there 
the slightest ground for the anxiety so naively 
confessed. It resembles the trepidation expe- 
rienced by conservative opponents of English 
and American legislation for the extension of wo- 
men’s privileges. The painful spectacle of their 
wives and mothers, not to speak of “their 
sisters and their cousins and their aunts,” exposed 
to the horrors of an election, is always vividly be- 
fore them ; and in their agitation they overlook the 
circumstance that no woman will be compelled to 
vote, if she is disinclined to. Even in the home of 
Mormonism, where supplementary espousals are 
sanctioned by local authori obliged to 
wed more wives than he wants ; and if he considers 
one sufficient, although he may be set down as 
eccentric, he will not be required to add to his en- 
cumbrances. So far as Japan is concerned, the 
renunciation of exterritoriality will in no wise render 
it necessary for alien heads of families to depart 
from the decorous, steady, and moral course of life 
to which they have been accustomed. Not one of 
them will be expected “to tell his wife she may 
Eo," or that “he does not want her any more.” 








gle 


They will stand just as high, in Japanese estima- 
tion, if they never do anything of the kind. 1 
venture to say that no native of any class—official 
or mercantile—will exhibit the least surprise or dis- 
satisfaction if he discovers that his foreign friends 
continue to remain on perfectly good terms with 
their wives. The ladies of Yokchama would labor 
under a sad misapprehension if they thought that 
the abolition of consular jurisdiction would in- 
evitably be the signal for them to settle their 
affairs and pack their trunks, preparatory to 
being told “they may go," and that they are 
“not wanted any more.” They must not be 
led astray by the groundless apprehension of 
a single individual. As regards the supposed 
fatiguing increase of labor which would fall 
upon the “already hard workéd merchants," if 
the empire were thrown open,—the assumed 
necessity of  perambulating the country, "—that, 
also, is a visionary evil, the outgrowth of an 
incapacity to discriminate between the potential 
and the imperative conditions of a compact, ora 
notification. If the Japanese Government chooses 
to proclaim that foreigners may freely visit the 
interior, and trade there, the announcement need 
not be interpreted as a peremptory order for them 
to do so, They will be wholly at liberty to remain 
where they are and have been, in the open ports, 
if that suits them better. ‘There will be no forcible 
suspension of trade in the settlements,—no closing 
of counting houses, or interruption to the existing 
methods of commercial intercourse. The ex-chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce appears to sce 
himself and others driven out into the by-ways and 
villages, “ to dispute the vantage ground of local 
market places with their native competitors,” ‘to 
buy at cottage doors the skeins of silk fresh from 
the reeling basins”; and permitted to dispose of 
their “yarns and shirtings,” only on condition of 
being “brought face to face with the consumers.” 
He does not appear to realize that this course of 
procedure would be entirely optional. There may be 
some among us whose poetic instincts would by no 
means be shocked at the pretty pastoral picture of 
the European merchant, escaped from the “hard 
worked” atmosphere of Yokohama drudgery, 
wandering blithely over lane and meadow, his pack 
well stored with alluring variety, and singing, like 
the prince of ideal peddlers, as he meets some shy 


and blushing customer “ face to face,"— 


“ Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cap 
My dainty duck my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread 

Any toys for your hend, 
Of the news't and fin’st, fin'st wear-a?'* 


Many a delightful bargain, I dare say, might be 
consummated in this off-hand fashion; and if 
Autolycus in the Far East should diffidently distrust 
his aptitude for the new style of enterprise, an 
attentive’ study of “The Winters Tale” would 
qualify him without further effort. From its pages 
he might learn how to “ dispute the vantage ground 
of local market-places ? with 
“ Lawn as white as driven snow 
and other gay commodities as flattering to the 
peasantry of modern Japan as to that of ancient 
Bohemia. But I presume, in the language of the 
ex-Chairman, that “any such ideas may at once 
be dismissed as impracticable.” He, at least, 
would prefer to “ carry on” his trade “ within the 
confines of the open ports.” There is not the 
slightest doubt that he can do so. Even if every 
other dealer in “ yarns and shirtings ” should rush, 
in headiong rivalry, to meet the rustic consumers 
“face to face,” he alone, provided he can resist the 
contagion, may remain at his post, and resolutely 
conduct his business on the old principles and at 
the old stand. There will be no compulsion,—none 
whatever ; either in the choice of locality for trading, 
on the one hand, or in the unloosening of marital 
ties, on the other, The gentlemen who entered 
this wide-spreading controversy in such close kin- 
ship of misconception may now retire from it, as 
free from all disquieting delusions as the twins of 
the comedy go forth from their error,— like 
brother and brother; hand in hand, not one before 
another,” 
I am, yours, etc. LIBERTAS. 
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YOKOHAMA CRICKET CLUB. 
eo TEM 

A Special General Meeting of the above Club 
was held at the Club Hotel on Monday evening, at 
which about fifty members were present. Mr. BRYAN 
Durant, the Chairman of the Committee, took the 
chair, and in opening the proceedings said that he 
did not think it necessary to read the minutes of 
the last meeting, but would proceed to business and 
ask the Secretary to read the notice calling the 
meeting. (Read). He continued and said that 
sufficient members had signed the application 
calling the meeting. The proposed changes in the 
rules had been printed, and by them the constitution 
of the Club would be materially altered, the idea 
being to bring all the sports under one ruling body, 
as it would add to.the popularity of the club. The 
Committee had received a letter signed by the 
majority of the members of the foot-ball Club 
advocating the amalgamation, 

Mr. MinwE asked the Chairman whether the 
present meeting had power to alter the rules, as 
according to the bye-laws notice must be given 
before the 1st March. 

The CnarRMaN said that, under Rule 21, ten 
members could call a meeting, and after due con- 
sideration the Committee had allowed them to call 
the present one. 


Mr. Mirne argued that a special meeting could 
not alter the bye-laws. 

Mr. Groom was of the opinion that the ruling of 
the Chairman was final, but if it was disputed he 
thought the question should be put to the meeting. 

The CuatrMan said that the Committee had di 
cussed the question, and had called the meeting. 
The meeting was in order. 

Mr. Dopps agreed with Mr. Milne. The ques- 
tion had frequently been discussed by the old 
Committee who had come to the decision that a 
special meeting could not alter the bye-laws. 

The Cuarrman said he did not think the new 
Committee were bound by the actions of the old one. 

Mr. Groom said that the Committee did not 
propose to alter therules. They called the meeting 
and left the question to be desided by a majority 
of the members. 

Mr. Micnz did not see what a majority had to 
do with the matter. If they altered the rules and 
found out afterwards that the meeting was informal 
the new rules would fall through. 

The CuarrMan thought the best plan would be 
to put the question to the meeting. The meeting 
was called under Rule 21, as to Rule 24 regarding 
notice of any alteration having to be given before 
the rst March and circulated among the members, 
this could only apply to the Annual General Meet- 
ing. He then put the question as to whether the 
present meeting was in order (carried by 20 to 13). 

Mr. Bartow wished it entered on the minutes 
that he and Mr. Milne had raised the question. 

The CHAIRMAN said the scheme had been fully 
discussed by the press, he therefore had very little 
to say. The majority of the members of the Foot- 
ball Club and the Captain of the Base-ball Club had 
expressed their approbation of the scheme. It had 
been favourably received by nearly all the people 
wholiked sport; they had received promises of dona- 
tions amounting to $310.00 for the purpose of en- 
larging the ground and improving the pavilion 
should the amalgamation be effected. He trusted 
that the members would look at the matter in an 
unselfish light, not giving undue preference to one 
particular sport, but would consider whether the 
union would not be beneficial to all. 

Mr. ABBoTT proposed, and Mr. HAMILTON se- 
conded that Rule I. read :— * 

That the Club be called the Yokohama Cricket and 
Athletic Club. 





Mr. Bartow rose to order, and wished to have 
the ruling of the Chair. It appeared to him that 
if the rule were so altered it would amount to a dis- 





rule by which in case of bankruptcy, etc., the club 
could be dissolved, but in their bye-laws there was 
none. Again, how far could the majority of mem- 
bers force the minority to hand over their pro- 
perty which they had subscribed for for years, to a 
new Association which was not yet formed? Could 
the majority dissolve the Cricket Club and divide 
the property ? 

The CuarrMan said it was not proposed to dis- 
solve the Cricket Club. This meeting was called 
under the rules, and it was only proposed to alter 
some of those rules. 

Mr. Bartow remarked that the Chairman had 
previously stated that the proposed alterations 
would materially alter the constitution of the Club. 

The CuarrMan said a majority of the members 
had power to alter the constitution of the Club. 

Mr. Mine said that had the new Association 
proposed to take over the ground, pavilion, and 
material, and pay for it say $2,000, he could under- 
stand it, but as it was, if the members who played 
cricket were ever in the minority it might be 
decided that there should be no cricket. 

Mr. Bartow again asked the Chairman to rule 
as to the power of the meeting. 

Mr. Kinepow said that, to stop the discussion, he 
proposed that the opinion of the meeting be taken 
as to whether they should hear the proposed 
alterations. 

Mr. WiLsoN seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Dopps asked whether the proposers were 
prepared to force the alterations upon a minority 
of the members. He thought they would be un- 
wise to do so, as they might lose several members. 

Mr. Groom said that if the majority were in 
favour of it they could get on without the others. 

The CuarrMan said he had already given it as 
his opinion that a rule affecting the constitution of 
the Club could be passed by a majority of the 
members. 

Mr. TowNLEx thought it was their own property, 
and it was quite in the discretion of the meeting to 
decide what should be done with it. 

Mr. Kingdon's proposition was then put and 
carried. 

Mr. BanLow did not think there was the 
slightest reason for altering the name of the Club 
even if the amalgamation scheme were carried out. 

Mr. AsBoTT's proposition was then put and 
carried by 25 to 15. 

Mr. ABBoTT proposed, and Mr. MzLLUISH 
seconded that Rule II. read :— 


That the affairs of the Club be managed 
and Committee of Fifteen Members, to be elected annually 
at a General Meeting to be held during March. 

Captains to have full control with regard to arrangements 
of their respective matches, and selection of their teams. 

The following to constitute the Committee :— 

Tue PRESIDENT. 











by a President 


'ricket. 
Captain of Eleven and two Members. 
B. Ball. 


Two Members. 
Foot Ball. 

Two Members. 
Athletics. 

Two Members. 
Lawn Tennis. 
Two Members. 
The Hon.-Treasurer. 
‘The Hon.-Secretary. 


Mr. Groom proposed an amendment that there 
be only a President and Committee of Ten, viz., 
President, Vice-President (to be Captain of Cricket) 
two members for Cricket, one Base Ball, one Foot 
Ball, one Athletics, one Lawn Tennis, Hon, Secre- 
tary, and Hon. Treasurer. 

Mr. Kinepon seconded the amendment, which 
was carried by 26 to 2. 

Mr. Dopps presumed that, as they now had a 
President and Vice-President, one of them would 
take the chair at the meetings, but he would like to 
know, in the absence of both of them, who would be 
Chairman. This was the first time that the Chair- 
man had not been elected by the meeting. It made 
a difference as to who was Chairman, as at the 
present meeting several questions had been decided 
by the chair which might have bcen ruled 
differently. 





solution of the Cricket Club, and the question arose 
could it be dissolved. In most clubs there was a 
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The CHarrMan informed the meeting that, as 


soon as the business was over, the resignation of the 
Committee was in the hands of the members. He 
was always under the impression that the Chair- 
man of Committee took the chair at the mectings. 

Mr. Groom proposed a vote of confidence in the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Dopps said he had not meant any reflection 
on the Chairman, he simply asked the question 
whether the Committee meant to make any pro- 
position as to who should be Chairman in the event 
of both the President and Vice-President being 
absent. 

Mr. Groom said that, if he had misunderstood 
Mr. Dodds, he would withdraw his proposition and 
apologize. 

Mr. Assort proposed, and Mr. Robinson 
seconded, that Rule III. read :— 

That Seven Members of the Committee shall constitute 
a quorum, 

This was carried by 19 to 2. 

Mr. Anzor then proposed, that Rule IV. read :— 


‘That in the event of any vacancies occurring in the Com- 
mittee, the remaining Members of the Committee shall have 
power to elect Members to fill such vacancies for the 
unexpired term of office. 


"This was seconded by Mr. Robinson. 
Mr. Dopps proposed an amendment to the effect 
that in the case of a President the office shall be 
filled by a ballot among the members. 
Mr. LrrcurigLD seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. AnsoTT proposed, and Mr. Mevuuisa 
seconded, that Rule VI. read :— 


That at all General or Special Meetings twenty shall 
form a quorum, the Chairman having a casting vote. 


This resolution was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Assotr proposed, and Mr. Hamitron 
seconded, that Rule VIII. read :— 


That non-resident Naval and Military Officers and visitors 
be eligible as Hon. Members, free of subscription for a 
period of one month, and for a further period on payment 
of a subscription of Two Dollars per month without En- 
trance fee. 


Mr. Pravrai proposed that the subscription be 
$1.00 per month. 

‘This was seconded by Mr. E. J. Moss, but upon 
being put to the meeting was lost. 

‘The original proposition was then put and carried. 

Mr. Annorr proposed, seconded by Mr. Pray- 
rar, that Rule IX. read :— 


That the election of Members and Hon. Members be by 
ballot of the Committee, two black balls to exclude. 


Carried. 

Mr. Bartow asked if the present Committee 
would not act till another had been elected. 

Mr. Core proposed that a ballot-box be open 
for a week at the pavilion. 

Mr. Mitye seconded this proposition. He ob- 
jected to the ballot being taken then as proper 
notice had not been given. Many of the members 
present were not prepared to vote, although no 
doubt the promoters of the scheme had come with 
their ticket all ready. n 

Mr. Prayrarr said it would be very inconvenient 
to have the ballot-box at the pavilion. " 

The Cuarrman ruled Mr. Cope's proposition out 
of order, as he had not given previous notice. 

Mr. Bartow wished the sense of the meeting 
to be taken on the question. 

Mr. Gorpon said they were not prepared to 
vote, some might vote for members who after being 
elected would not act and the votes would be thrown 
away. If the committee would act for a few days 
then everyone would know what he was doing. 

The question was then put to the meeting, 23 
being in favour of the election taking place at once 
and 12 against it. 

The ballot was then taken which resulted as 
follows :—N. J. Hannen, Esq., President; B. Du- 
rant, Esq., Vice-President and Captain of Cricket; 
Messrs. Abbott, Melhuish (Cricket), Townley 
(Tennis), Sutter (Foot-ball), Samuels (Athletics), 
Hepburn (Base-ball), Robinson, Secretary, and 
Harris, Treasurer. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Club flannel and 


ribbon had arrived that day, and he hoped it was 
an omen of success to the new Club. 


After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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REVIEW 
—— .————— 

We presume that the intention of the publishers in 
issuing a second edition of Mr. W. E. Kecling's 
Tourists’ Guide to Yokohama, Tokiyo, Hakone,” 
&c., is to provide something cheaper and less 
bulky than the Guide Book of Messrs. Satow and 
Hawes. It seems a pity, however, that with such 
a source of information as the latter volume at 
hand, this smaller essay should not have been 
purged of its grosser blunders and inaccuracies. 
It does not, of course, pretend to be anything more 


than a guide book in the most ordinary sense of | 


the word. Yet, apart froni itineraries and maps; 
it embodies a great deal of useful information, none 
the less excellent because the matters enlarged upon 
are often of the commonest and most familiar na- 
ture. People writing about Japanese things after 
many years of residence and research, are apt to 
forget their own early impressions, and to pass 
over much that strikes the new-comer as novel and 
interesting. Mr. Keeling does not fall into this 
fault, and we should be the more obliged to him 
were it possible to avoid a suspicion that his good- 
natured simplicity marks the novice rather than the 
sympathetic man of knowledge. But when we find 
him gravely telling his readers that Voshiwara 
means “good plain,” that the most famous bridge in 
Tokiyo is called ** Nihom-bashi,” and that a bazaar 
is translated by akrankai, we are constrained to 
think that his consideration for very ignorant people 
is more the result of affinity than of study. There 
is one charming feature about his book : it is very 
old-fashioned. Thus, in describing the reception 
a foreign way-farer may expect to receive at a 
Japanese inn, after telling of the host or hostess 
bowing his or her head upon the floor by way of 
salutation; of the bringing out of the brazier and 
of the offer of tea and cakes, he proceeds thus:— 
“These preliminaries being attended to, the host, 
hostess, and servants attending upon the visitor 
enter_in succession, and bowing in the manner 
before described say : Yoku irashaimashta." Mr. 
Keeling has been fortunate in his travels. These 
successive bowings from host, hostess, and ser- 
vants are not within the range of our experiences, 
and are probably to be reckoned among the 
extinct species of Japanese etiquette, so far as 
foreigners are concerned. Ceremony, however, 
is a small matter compared with comfort, and we 
could readily forgive the author for inculcating 
conventionalities were his advice equally sound in 
practical matters. But he is scarcely kind when 
he recommends the traveller “not to encumber 
himself with eatables when going into the interior ; 
for unless an invalid or very particular, he will find 
at every respectable hotel, a sufficient variety of 
good and wholesome food to satisfy ordinary re- 
quirements.” We trust that, for the present at all 
events, this counsel will not delude many unoffend- 
ing wayfarers. Some of Mr. Keeling’s theories are 
equally deluding. “ Gesha, or dancing girls,” he 
says,—gesha, by the way, does not mean “a dancing 
girl,” but “to get out of a carriage”—“are an 
order of society in themselves, above the actors in 
social standing and about on a par with the con- 
cubines of the higher classes.” How pleased the 
little geisha would be to hear, and how disgusted 
the actors and concubines of the higher classes! 
But Mr. Keeling is not particularly accurate. He 
writes thus, in another place:— Until within the 
last few years, men and women, boys and girls, 
bathed together indiscriminately. But now in 
Tokiyo and other large towns, a railing divides the 
males from the females. This is only sufficient to 
prevent the mixing of the sexes, but not to screen 
them from being seen by each other.” It would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
bath-house in Tokiyo answering to this description; 
nor have we ever met a Japanese who could recall 
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a time when the male and female bathers were 
divided only by a railing. Such a statement is on a | 
par with theextraordinary assertion thatthe tableaux | 
at Asakusa are made of wax, Mr. Keeling surely | 
ought to known the difference between clay and | 
wax. His historical knowledge, too, is occasionally 
somewhat mixed. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing :—* Near this place happened the assassination 
of the Gotairo, or Regent of Japan, March 23rd, 
1860. The Shogun who concluded the treaty with 
the United States, died August 15th, 1878, and his 
remains were interred (sic) at Ueno. As his suc- 
cessor was a boy of only 12 years, Ii Kamon no 
Kami was appointed Regent. His arbitrary and 
domineering conduct roused the wrath of the dai- 
Sixteen ronins (wanderers without a mas- 
ter) determined to put an end to the existence of 
one they considered so odious,” etc. That the 
Minister li, having been assassinated in 1860, 
should have served the successor of a Shogun who 
died in 1878, is a startling piece of history, but that 
the real motive of the Regent’s murder should be 
described as above, is even more surprising. Mr. 
Keeling is not, however, always so unfortunate. 
His information is generally correct, and of a tho- 
roughly useful nature to passing tourists : his maps 
are clear, and the volume is of a handy size. At 
the same time it must be confessed that, having 
regard to the almost immediate issue of a second 
edition of Messrs. Satow and Hawes’ Guide Book, 
this reprint of Mr. Keeling’s compilation does not 
seem likely to be a financial success. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
— Á— 
EW FIRE BRIGADE. 





THE 





(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


During this year's session of the Tokiyo Fu 
Assembly, the Government submitted certain bills 
for discussion relating to the improvement of the 
method of extinguishing fires, and the expenses 
incurred in adopting the improved system. These 
bills were passed with alterations of only minor 
importance, to the unbounded gratification of every 
resident in the Capital. Our readers are only too 
familiar with the fact that Tokiyo is annually the 
scene of immense conflagrations, and that the 
misery of the sufferers from these calamitiesis great. 
It is popularly said that, if the number of houses 
burnt every year be compared with the whole 
number of dwellings in Tokiyo, it will be found 
that the Capital is reduced to ashes once in 
every seven years. Though this may be some- 
what exaggerated, it proves, at least, the im- 
mense destruction by fire that annually occurs in 
Tokiyo. According to the Government returns, 
the number of fires in the Capital since the 
establishment of the Police Bureau in 1874 
up to the end of 1883 amounted to 3,224. Out of 
these, 2,645 were speedily extinguished; 237 re- 
sulted in the destruction of the houses in which 
they originated; and 322 spread to other houses. 
The number of houses burnt to the ground was 
67,185, covering an area of 674,677 tsubo.* Grant- 
ing that the average value of one tsubo is 28.91 
yen, the actual loss by fire amounts to 18,507,150.44. 
yen. Besides this, 115 lives were lost. And so a 
simple calculation will show that annually 6,700 
houses are destroyed, worth upwards of 1,930,000 
Jen. This is, indeed, a most serious matter. 

It is true that the Police Bureau has done all in 
its power to suppress conflagrations, and that the 
fire brigades as well as all the members of the 
Police have readily risked their lives in combatting 
the flames,—the public has ever acknowledged 
their untiring exertions,—but the Capital is, never- 
theless, constantly exposed to the risk of great 
conflagrations. This can only be ascribed to the 
ant of the necessary fire-extinguishing apparatus 








and the defective system adopted. Our Govern- 
ment therefore proposes to dig new wells; to buy 
improved engines; to alter the organization of the 
fire brigades, and to pay for the services of the fire- 
men; and has, finally, appropriated 50,000 yeu 
towards defraying the necessary expenses. With 
these plans the Government sought the approval of 
the City Assembly. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that forty thousand yen of the above men: 
tioned sum are to be disbursed at once, the 
remaining ten thousand yen to be added year by 
year as necessity demands. And the members 
of our City Assembly, who have acquired great 
skill and experience in such matters, did not hesi- 
tate to approve the proposals of the Government, 
although, as a rule, they are inclined to reduce the 
amount of proposed appropriations. In doing as 
they have done they have showed themselves 
worthy of the confidence of the residents. Ac- 
cording to the new system adopted, it appears 
that the firemen are to be divided into forty, 
instead of thirty, brigades, each brigade to con- 
sist of fifty men instead of seventy as formerly: 
ix stations, with branch-stations, are to be formed 
in fifty-seven different localities. Each station will 
have twelve men; each branch-station ten men; 
while twenty men will stay at the head-quarters. 
Two of the force in each branch station must 
patrol the section under the immediate supervision 
of their station, Whenever a fire breaks out, some 
of the men at the head-quarters must proceed at 
once to the spot in a carriage, in order to render 
assistance and call together the men from other 
stations. According to these provisions, at least 
one brigade may be expected to arrive at a fire 
within two minutes of its breaking out; while seven 
or eight other brigades can reach the spot in less 
than six minutes. During the winter season, 662 
men out of a total of 2,000 will be in constant atten- 
dance. The former system of extinguishing fires, by 
means of a fobiguchi, a kind of small pick-axe, and 
weak pumps, which were chiefly instrumental 
in keeping the clothes of the firemen moist, is 
to be abolished. "Two handy hoses, which can 
be managed by five or six men, are to be provided 
for each brigade ; while two hundred and ten wells 
are to be dug in the three urban divisions of 
Nihonbashi, Kiyobashi, and Kanda. The firemen 
are to be properly clothed, and will receive pecu- 
niary compensation in case they sustain any injury, 
and their families will receive the same in case of 
death. Good service will be rewarded in a similar 
manner. 

We do not doubt for a moment that, if the new 
system be carried out, that fires in the Capital will 
be more quickly extinguished than ever before. 





|In the days of the Shogunate, there was a special 


fire brigade in Tokiyo known as the Fiunin 
Hikeshi (Ten-men Brigade). This brigade re- 
ceived an allowance of i12 bags of rice, and had 
stations in Tida-machi, Akasaka, Hanzo, Ichigaya, 
Surugadai, Tameike, Ochano-midzu, and Yayosu- 
gashi, Each station had several tens of firemen, who 
were commanded by thirty policemen and six head- 
constables. Ten officers were further chosen from 
among the Hatamoto, who were to be present and 
assistin extinguishing conflagrations. Again, there 
was another brigade styled the Daimiyo Hikeshi. 
This brigade was supported by the Daimiyo in vari- 
ous provinces whose income exceeded ten thousand 
koku of rice. The members of this brigade kept 
watch at the following places :—the great gate of the 
Castle, the Sakurada gate, the citadel of Nino- 
maru, the parks at Momijiyama and Fukiage, the 
rice-godowns at Asakusa and Hongo, the timber- 
yards at Saruye, and the buildings of the Seidò 
School. The Zójoji and Uyeno temples were 
placed under the care of the great Dukes, while 
four Earls were ordered to look after the fire 
brigade at the great gate of the Castle, and 
another four were required to superintend the 
Sakurada brigade. 

The stations of the firemen under the direction 














* About 562 acres. 
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while they themselves kept men in their own man- 
sions, in proportion to the amount of rice they 
received from their estates; and thus held them- 
selves ready to render assistance whenever a 
fire broke out within a distance of four or five cho 
(about 600 yards). Besides these brigades, there 
were forty-eight companies of firemen in the Capital, 
who were maintained by local taxes levied upon 
the residents in the various streets. The total 
number of firemen in the metropolis was very 
large. But from the time of the Restoration up to 
the present date, there have been’ only forty-eight 
brigades upon which we could rely. Although 
these men were sufficient in number to suppress 
the breaking out of serious conflagrations, especially 
with the help of the police and the gallant exertions 
of the firemen, it is not to be wondered at that the 
results were far from being satisfactory. Now that 
the Government has devised a new system, matters 
look decidedly brighter. Although the City As- 
sembly slightly diminished the amount of the 
appropriation originally suggested by the Govern- 
ment, as well as the number of wells to be dug, the 
new system has introduced considerable improve- 
ments ; and we most sincerely trust that the result 
will be eminently satisfactory. : 


THE EMPEROR'S PALACE. 
(Translated from the Meiji Nippo.) 


After the great work of the Restoration was ac- 
complished, Tokiyo became the capital of the em- 
pire and the internal administration of the country 
was remodelled. Yet His Majesty the Emperor 
has lived in a temporary palace for more than ten 
years. Is there even one Japanese subject who is 
content with the condition of His Majesty’s present 
residence, or who does not desire to see the Im- 
perial comfort better consulted? On the contrary, 
his people are animated by no wish more earnest 
than that of constructing for him a palace worthy 
of the respectful gratitude they owe him. Not 
only do they remember that the comfort and repose 
of their Emperor and his descendants depend, in 
great measure, on the nature of the palace, but 
they also wish that the building shall not dis- 
grace their country in the eyes of foreign nations. 
Considerations of domestic and foreign policy alike 
dictate the construction of a handsome and spacious 
building suited to His Majesty’s state and require- 
men ts. Under no circumstances can we be content 
with his present temporary residence. The Cabinet, 
fully sensible of all this, took steps some years ago 
to construct a suitable palace. But the magnitude 
and importance of the work forbade anything like 
precipitancy. Plans and projects were frequently 
changed, so that those responsible for the under- 
taking might not be open toa charge of having 
proceeded without due thought. We, on our side, 
devoted our editorial columns to advocating the 
advisability of constructing a sumptuous palace, 
and the same opinion was expressed by the iyu 
Shimbun, which urged that the building should 
be substantial as well as handsome. It thus ap- 
peared that public sentiment was unanimous on the 
subject. The Cabinet, after mature consideration, 
resolved to increase the appropriation for.the build- 
ing to fifteen million yen, and the work was finally 
commenced. A few days ago, however, there 
reached us information of such a nature that we 
find no way to express our admiration and grati- 
tude for His Majesty’s benevolence. It appears 
that the Emperor recently paid a visit to the place 
where the work is in progress, and after inspecting 
the plans and such portions of the foundations as 
are completed, began to show signs of grave dis- 
satisfaction, He remained silent for several mo- 
ments, but at last, calling to his side one of the 
high officials who were in attendance, enquired how 
much the building was to cost. The official re- 
spectfully replied that the estimate was fifteen 
million yen. The Emperor frowningly asked why 
the original design has been so much increased in 
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magnitude. To this the official made no answer, 
and the other dignitaries who were present stood 
equally silent for some time. At length, the situa- 
tion becoming irksome, one of them stepped for- 
ward and said:—* Your Majesty's question 
causes us some embarrassment, but we pray 
Vour Majesty to remember that all countries, whe- 
ther great or small, Occidental or Oriental, are 
possessed of palaces, characterized by grandeur 
and beauty, for the residence of their sovereigns. 
Your Majesty's Council accordingly decided that 
Your Majesty's palace must be constructed on a 
scale demanding an expenditure of fifteen million 
yen.” It is said that at these words a flush of 
indignation rose to the Emperor's brow, and that 
he addressed the attendant officials in tones of 
grave command, as follows :—“So far as I can 
judge from what I see and hear, the condition of 
my people is by no means so happy as I could wish, 
nor are the sovereign rights of my Kingdom 
recognized fully abroad. Under these circum- 
stances, I cannot permit myself to live luxuriously 
in a splendid palace. ‘The efficient maintenance 
of the prerogatives handed down to me by my 
ancestors does not depend upon the beauty of my 
residence. Should it be my good fortunate to 
succeed in augmenting the prosperity and strength 
of my country, I may hereafter think of constructing 
a magnificent palace. When that time comes, it 
will not be at all too late to undertakethe work. I 
desire, therefore, that the plans of this building be 
at once altered, so that the total cost may not 
exceed two and half million yem. Let my wishes 
be made known to the officers charged with the 
execution of the work.” The Emperor expressed 
himself with the utmost clearness and decision, and 
the officials in attendance were deeply moved by 
the Imperial benevolence. 

History contains may examples of the practice 
of frugality by wise monarchs of antiquity, whose 
abstinence from all manner of indulgence won for 
them a high reputation. Ostentation and grandeur 
are characteristics of foreign architecture, and the 
simple tastes of our Emperor must excite not less 
admiration among the high officials of the Govern- 
ment than among us, His Majesty’s humble ser- 
vants. His Majesty observed, as we have said, 
that since the happiness of his people is not such 
as he deems satisfactory, and since the national 
prestige is not extended, he cannot be content to 
undertake the construction of a magnificent palace 
destined to promote his own welfare only. These 
sentiments ought to act as a powerful incentive to 
those charged with the conduct of our domestic and 
foreign policy. ‘The nation must strive to hasten 
the day when its Sovereign will be able to have a 
suitable residence. What steps will the Govern- 
ment take with this end? The present palace is 
ohly temporary, and ought to be replaced by a 
permanent building as soon as possible. Yet, 
however splendid a palace may be built, the Im- 
perial mind cannot be at rest unless our home and 
foreign affairs are in a satisfactory condition. On 
the other hand, if the plans now adopted be not 
such as the nation thinks worthy, the National 
Assembly, which is to be convened at no very 
distant date, may censure the Government. The 
people’s representatives will remember that the 
palace is the place where their Sovereign and 
his family reside, and will desire to see it 
spacious and handsome. They will ask why it 
was not constructed on a scale worthy of the 
country’s loyalty, and „whether the question of 
expense was allowed to interfere. They will say 
that things are not now as they were in old times, 
when the people had to participate in the construc- 
tion of palaces by forced labour ; that, the expenses 
being disbursed by the Treasury, there ought to be 
no lack of funds; that though the Emperor forbade 
any extravagance or magnificence, his object was 
simply to save the people expense, and to obey 
those instincts of virtue and benevolence which 
distinguish a great Sovereign; and that his sym- 














pathy for his subjects ought to make it impossible 
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for them to be content with such an insignificant 
palace for their Sovereign. The representatives 
will feel that the nation will not pardon any faith- 
lessness or want of loyalty to an Emperor who has 
shown himself so benevolent and virtuous, and 
while expressing the utmost respect for His Ma- 
jesty’s wishes, they will pray him to let them carry 
out their purpose in a manner worthy of the feelings 
that animate them.“ Itisour duty,” they will say, 
“to place the welfare of the Emperor above that of 
our wives and children, above even our own lives; 
questions of a pecuniary nature ought to have no 
weight whatever, in such a matter”; and they will 
deem the Cabinet deserving of censure for having 
consented to construct a palace unworthy to be 
His Majesty’s residence. It is not unlikely that the 
procedings of our National Assembly in this affair 
will offer a strong contrast to the utterances some- 
times heard in Western parliaments on the subject 
of the expense of royalty. We look, at least, for 
that degree of loyalty and disinterestedness in an 
assembly of our country’s representatives. The 
Cabinet is, therefore, placed in a difficult posi- 
tion. Its undoubted desire is to build a palace 
that will satisfy the nation’s loyal sentiments, and 
yet the Emperor’s wishes must be respected. On 
the other hand, so far as the people are concerned, 
this expression of His Majesty's benevolence will 
still further strengthen their grateful purpose. 


THE RISE OF RICE AND FALLOF SILVER. 
(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The experience of the last two or three years has 
clearly proved that the price of silver and rice are 
closely connected; that when silver is appreciated 
rice goes up in value, and when silver is depreciated 
rice falls, too, as a matter of course. But the 
market now presents an altogether different pheno- 
menon. During the past few days, when silver 
fell to abnormally low quotations, rice showed a 
decidedly upward tendency; even yet, though silver 
is still quoted at 110, or in that neighbourhood, 
rice holds firm. This is too surprising a circum- 
stanceto admit of any ready explanation, We have 
in vain directed our attention to the market-reports 
of the local districts, but they all tell the same tale, 
—the farmers are unwilling to sell, and keep the 
market tight. The term for the payment of the 
land-tax was to end with last month, and it was 
very generally expected that the farmers would 
make large sales, and so this universal reluctance 
to sell caused us great anxiety. We have, how- 
ever, found a possible explanation of this strange 
state of the market. Ever since last year, wheat 
has gradually gone up in value, owing to the 
increased demand for export, while barley and 
beans have fetched considerably higher prices 
owing to their scarcity. The farmers have taken 
advantage of this opportunity and paid the last 
instalments of the land-taxes by selling wheat and 
other cereals, and, having done so, find no need 
to cast their rice on the market. They have deter- 
mined, therefore, to hold out for their quotations, 
and will shortly rule the market. Very little rice 
has reached the market, nor will a large business 
be done until the staple commands a still higher 
price than it does at present. We do not, however, 
affirm that this is the true explanation of the present 
phenomenal condition of the market, but would 
rather let the public form its own opinion. 


THE RICE HARVEST OF 1883. 
(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The subjoined statistics of the rice harvest of 
1883 have been compiled by the National debt 
Bureau from the reports of each local government 
office; and, as these offices have made particular 
inquiries with regard to the yield of every rural 
district within their jurisdiction, the tables are be- 
yond all doubt correct. These statistics are all the 
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annual harvests in connection with the political 
economy of every nation cannot be too highly 
estimated. The crops in some of the provinces 
were, last year, very poor, owing to long-con- 
tinued drought, while other provinces enjoyed an 
abundant harvest. Among the former were 
Yamato, Kawachi, Idzum\, Settsu, Shima, Tamba, 
Tango, Oki, Kii (in Wakayama Prefecture), and 
Tsushima; among the latter, Suruga, Sagami, 
Musashi, (in Kanagawa Prefecture), Shimosa (in 
Chiba Prefecture), Kodzuke, Iwashiro, Suwo, Awa, 
Iyo, Tosa, Chikuzen, Chikugo, Buzen, and Bungo. 
Shima and Tsushima experienced actual famine. 
Lands bordering on lakes and swamps, as well as 
marsh land, which are always sure of a good supply 
of water, yielded an unusually fine harvest ; and 
so the good crops in many of the provinces more 
than balanced the poor crops in others. On the 
whole, last year’s harvest fell only slightly short of 
that of the year before. 


Harvest oF 
HARVEST as COMPARED 1883 AS 
Harvest or WTH THE COMPARED. 
Provinces. AVERAGE YIELD. WITH 188a. 
Yamashiro . 20.00 decrease 






































Yamato 
Kawachi 
Idzumi 


32.50 decrease 
40.00 decrease 
52.50 decrease 





Settsu. 31.25 decrease 
Iga. 13.75 decrease 
Ise 1.25 increase 
Shim: 28.75 decrease 
Owari. Even 

Mikawa 5.00 increase 
Totomi 3.75 increase 
Suruga 28.75 increase 
Kai. 22.50 increase 
Idzu Even 

Sagami 48.75 increase 
Musashi .. 22.50 increase 


6.25 decrease 
11.25 increase 
21.25 increase 
15.00 increase 
11.25 decrease 
17.50 increase 
20.00 increase 
. 18.75 increase 


Shimosa 
Shitachi 
Omi 
Mino. 
Hida. 


Shinano 








Kodzuke ..... . 27.50 increase 
Shimotsuke. 8.75 increase 
Iwaki. 15.00 increase 
Iwashiro 25.00 increase 
















Rikuzen 21.25 increase 
Rikuchiu. 8.75 increase 
Rikuok 7.50 increase 
Uzen 12.50 increase 
Ugo . 17.50 increase 
Wakasa. 3.73 decrease 
Yechizen 11.25 increase 
Kaga 18.75 increase 





Noto 
Yechiu 
Yechigo 


1.25 increase 
7.50 increase 
8.75 increase 














Sado .. 11.20 increase 
Tango . 21.25 decrease 
Tanba ; 28.75 decrease 
‘Tashima 11.25 decrease 
Inab: 2.50 decrease 
Hoki 2.50 decrease 
Tdzumo 13.75 decrease 


20.00 decrease 
31.25 decrease 
10.00 decrease 
23.75 decrease 
16.25 decrease 
25.00 decrease 
18.75 decrease 
10.00 decrease 
37-50 increase 
16.25 increase 
36.25 decrease 
13.75 decrease 
25.00 increase 
1.25 decrease 
35.00 increase 
30.00 increase 
31.25 increase 
46.25 increase 
21.23 increase 
27.50 increase 
15.00 increase 
22.50 increase 
15.00 increase 
11.25 decrease 


Iwami 
Oki 

















Sanuki . 

lyo.. 
Tosa... 
2 uzen.. 
chikugo. 
Buzen ... 
Bungo 



























13.75 increase 
21 
38. 


7 


Iki. 
Tsushima 
Average 5o increase. 
Note.—In this presente a yield of 1 kal § foto e 
tan of Lands wn inusuaily pood harvests, The average piel 


reckoned eiyht-tenths of this amount. ‘Therefore, 04 nie 
per cent, of the highest yields «oun T pn 


5 decrease 
decrease 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM SOUL. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo). 


The following intelligence reached us from Séul 
on the 3oth of last month :—Since the latter part of 
1882, more than goo Chinese troops have been 
stationed in the Great Court of Sóul, and re- 
lieved from time to time by fresh detachments sent 
outírom China. Some time ago, however, these 
troops were enrolled as a permanent guard. As 
not a few of these soldiers were regular ruffians 
and even committed flagrant robbery, the King, 
seeing no other way of preventing his subjects 
from being constantly exposed to their criminal 
proclivities, compelled Go-kei-cho, the Commander 
of the Chinese forces, to disband his men. This 
happened towards the close of last year. The 
troops in the Court at present consist of Koreans 
trained either by the Japanese or Chinese. There 
is still another company of Imperial Guards which 
has been already a long time in existence; these 
men are exceedingly bitter against the troops 
trained under Chinese supervision, all the more so 
as the arrogance of the latter’s behaviour is con- 
stantly increasing. So there are at least three 
different bodies of troops in the capital, each of 
which hates the other, and many people are appre- 
hensive of a serious outbreak. 

The natives trained after Chinese fashion are 
put down at about 900; some six hundred of these 
carry bayonet-rifles, while the rest are armed with 
old-fashioned spears and bill-hooks. This force is 
known as the “ Right Royal Regiment.” Out of 
the 500 men trained in the Japanese military 
system, about 300 carry rifles, the others having no 
fire-arms; they are called the “ Left Royal Regi- 
ment" A few weeks ago, when the King inspected 
the former regiment, the sole difference noticeable 
between them and the old-style Korean troops 
was that they carried bayonets and wore hats. 
"They showed no signs of respect, nor did they salute, 
on the approach of the King; but, after he had 
returned to the Palace, the regimental trumpeters 
broke out into the most curious martial music. A 
few days after this event, the King inspected the 
Left Royal Regiment. On this occasion all the 
men carried knapsacks and were drawn up 
in strict military order, presenting a fine ap- 
pearance. Immediately after the arrival of the 
King, the soldiers saluted him in right military 
style, to the unbounded satisfaction of His Majesty. 
He then proceeded to open one of the knapsacks 
and asked a number of questions as to its use and 
contents, and treated the officers with marked 
courtesy. Shortly afterwards, the King ordered 
the commanding officer, Kan-kei-shok, of the 
Japanese troops to purchase two hundred additional 
rifles and knapsacks. At all events, the Left 
Regiment has gained great prestige, and the per- 
fect indifference the soldiers show to the challenges 
of the envious Right Regiment has added not a 
little to their reputation. But ever since the royal 
review, petty quarrels have been of almost hourly 
occurrence. 

Go-kei-cho, the commander of the Chinese 
troops, will shortly return to China, but the 
troops will remain in the capital. He is very 
popular with the natives, and his influence has 
had considerable effect in quelling the disorderly 

Nevertheless, several wealthy 
citizens have sent their families to remote districts 
in anticipation of the serious disturbances that are 
sure to follow the absence of the commander. 

. The Chinese shops in the capital are increasing 
in number, but the traders combine gross mal- 
practices will their legitimate business. Four of 
these shops were recently closed by order of the 
Government, and one trader was decapitated and 
his head exposed to public gaze on the Naima 
Bridge. Most of the traders -are almost without 
capital, and their stores are but scantily furnished 
with saleable articles. Their victims are generally 
women and little girls, for the traders rarely let 
one of the weaker sex out of their shops without 
having possessed themselves of all their pocket- 
money. The Governor of the capital recently re- 
Guested the Chinese consul to put an end to these 
lagrant evils. Robbery is rife everywhere after 
dark, and it is as much as one’s life is worth to 
walk though the streets after nightfall. It is true 
that an occasional Chinese soldier strolls through 
the thoroughfares, and a sentinel of the same na- 
tionality is posted at every corner,—but the cur- 
rent belief is that these fine fellows are themselves 
chiefly instrumental in despoiling the citizens of 
their property. 











JAPANESE FINANCE. 


e 

The Vokohama papers bring two very important 
notifications which have just been published by the 
Japanese Government. They relate to the exten- 
Sion of railway construction in Japan, and to the 
bringing of the paper currency to par as a pre- 
liminary step to the ultimate resumption of specie 
payments. Two new internal loans are to be 
issued, one for 20,000,000 yen (say £3,700,000), 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the rail- 
way works, while the other, for an indefinite 
amount, is simply for the redemption of as much 
paper as the loan itself may ultimately amount to. 
The railway loan is also obviously designed to be a 
means of bringing the paper up to par, for though 
it may be subscribed for in paper it is to be re- 
deemable by annual drawings within thirty years, 
in silver or “ its equivalent.” Interest is to be paid 
at the rate of 7 per cent., and one important pro- 
vision is that the bonds, unlike those of former 
internal loans, may be held by foreigners either as 
subscribers, purchasers, transferees, or as lenders 
to the owners. It is not considered probable that 
foreigners will subscribe for Japanese railway 
bonds, but it is considered probable that they will 
accept them as securities for advances to natives. 
‘The removal of the old conservative restriction may 
be accepted as an indication of growing financial 
enlightenment in Japan—at least it indicates the 
desire of the Government to facilitate the raising 
of the loan by enabling the Japanese practically 
to use the capital they may invest in it in ordinary 
trade, or, in other words, to enable them to substi- 
tute foreign capital for the native capital invested 
in the railways, and thus as far as possible prevent 
any stringency on this account. The plan devised 
is in fact an indirect way of utilising foreign capita] 
as far as may be necessary in the construction of 
railways. As for the currency loan, it is to be 
subscribed in paper, but both the principal and 
interest are to be repayable in silver. On this loan 
6 per cent. interest is to be paid. 

For some considerable time past we have occa- 
sionally directed attention to the special efforts 
which were apparently being made in Japan to 
bring the paper up to par. The Government is 
believed to have been inspired by the sucess of the 
Italian Government in resuming specie payments. 
The Mikado’s Government since its establishment 
has been compelled to sustain itself by means of 
paper money. ‘There has practically been no check 
to its powers of issue, and hence the exchangeable 
value of the currency of the country, and general 
prices have been toa large extent at its mercy, 

ave fluctuated in accordance with its necessi 
or the manipulations in which the various Ministers 
of Finance may have thought it desirable to indulge. 
Even such a severe critic of Japanese finance as 
the Fapan Herald admits, however, that, consider- 
ing what the Government has had to do and the 
difficulties it has had to encounter, “it ha only 
abused its powers to a moderate extent," compared 
with other paper-issuing Governments. The 
Mikado's Government has had to satisfy the 
creditors of the Daimios, to buy up and extinguish 
feudal rights, to pay its own way, and to develop 
the new civilisation. Specie enough was got 
together to pay the foreign creditors of the Daimios, 
but the native claimants had to accept bonds 
payable over periods more or less remote and bear- 
ing different rates of interest, or paper money which 
speedily fell to a discount. ^ According to the last 
financial statement the national debt represented 
by bonds, paper money, and foreign loans, less 
reserve and other funds in hand, amounted to 
262,004,649 yen. Of this total the paper money, 
including the issues of the national banks, is stated 
to represent about 138,000,000 yen, the amount of 
the strictly Government. paper (Kinafsu) included 
in this latter sum. being 98,000,000 yen, say about 
£18,000,000 sterling. It is argued that the country 
Teally needs about 100,000,000 yen in paper for the 
purpose of circulation, and, therefore, should the 
Government succeed in borrowing the balance 
(or in other words, the amount of the National 
Bank circulation), the remainder would be naturally 
maintained at par. As therailway loan is to amount 
to 20,000,000 yen, it follows that the currency loan 
is expected to be an equivalent sum. The Govern- 
ment would thus practically call in about 40,000,000 
ren, against which interest-bearing bonds would 
e issued; and the paper circulation being thus 
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relieved of redundancy, it would, it is believed, 
acquire and maintain its full value. Resumption 
would thus be practically achieved, the only addi- 
tional step required being the provision and main- 
tenance of a moderate metallic reserve to meet any 
special demands for coin which might occasionally 
arise. This being done the paper might be declared 
convertible at will. 


The operation seems to reduce itself, therefore, 
into a conversion of the excess of paper currency 
extant into bonds. The paper thus obtained will 
be presumably destroyed, and the bonds will be 
transferable to foreigners, so that foreign capital 
may, as far as the requirements of trade go, flow 
in to fill any void which an absorption of capital in 
railway construction may cause. The operation 
will of course really amount to a contraction of 
the currency, but this has been already partly 
accomplished by the operations of the Government 
during the past two years in forcing up the exchange 
value of the paper. Two years ago the paper was 
quoted at 170 per $100 silver. The quotation 
advised by the mail is 109. ‘The paper therefore 
already stands, comparatively speaking, almost at 

ar. The method by which the Government has 

rought about this improvement, which has been 
the continuous work of the past two years, is not 
quite clear. It seems probable that a considerable 
amount of paper must have been locked up on its 
account through the agency of the banks, and 
that it has meanwhile accumulated liabilities which 
will be discharged by the issue of the bonds. If 
this be so it seems not unlikely that. the Govern- 
ment may make a considerable profit by the opera- 
tion, as it: will have obtained the paper at its 
depreciated price and vill discharge some, at least, 
of its liabilities at the par price. It may he 
remembered that the Nippon Ginko, which is 
virtually the Government Bank, lately announced 
that it would allow 4 per cent. for deposits in paper 
and only 2 per cent. for deposits in silver. The 
precise object of their remarkable proposal is not 
quite clear, but it seems probable that it was 
partly designed to facilitate the locking-up of the 
paper. Meanwhile trade has been brought almost 
to a standstill. The process has been too arbitrary 
and rapid, and widespread ruin and distress 
have been the consequence. The growing scarcity 
of the paper currency and its rise in value have 
caused all native prices which are quoted in terms 
of paper to decline. Debtors have been rendered 
unable to meet their obligations; landed property 
has fallen in price enormously—in Fukushima 
27 per cent., in Minami 33 per cent., in Kofu 70 per 
cent., and in Aichi 100 percent. The Government 
in its turn may suffer to some extent, for the railway 
receipts have fallen off, farmers have petitioned to 
be allowed to pay the land tax in kind, and the 
revenue has declined. The paralysing influence of 
the contraction, however, appears to have been all 
along increased by want of confidence in its con- 
tinuance, or, in other words, in the continuance of 
the improved value of the paper. There has been a 
feeling that the whole action of the Government 
was artificial, and that the paper which was being 
withdrawn might at any moment be thrown into 
circulation again. Thus not only has everybody 
hesitated to buy in the face of a constant decline 
of prices, but they have also hesitated to sell lest 
the buying or exchange-power of the paper received 
in payment should itself fall again. Now, how- 
ever, that the Government has apparently an- 
nounced its definite intention of fixing the value 
of the paper about par, and is adopting perfect! 
intelligible and definite measures to assure that d 
a general improvement of trade may be expected. 
Assuming that the measures proposed are honestly 
carried out and that no ulterior design exists, 
one great drawback to Japanese trade—a constant 
fluctuation of the currency, which has made all 
trading operations uncertain and has even exposed 
them to the machinations of the native gamblers 
in exchange—will be got rid of, and a steady basis 
of operations will exist. Silver may be expected 
to get gradually into circulation, and ultimatel: 
the two forms of currency may become convertible 
at any time. If this is to be the case—that is, if 
all prices are practically to be silver prices—wages, 
rents, and in fact all native prices and charges will 
have to fall to the equivalent of the par value of 
the paper. But this has already taken place to a 
considerable extent and, in the end will not bea 
disadvantage, for the buying-power of the paper 
will of course be proportionately increased. The 
former paper prices were practically inflated prices 
resting on an inflated currency. Should the new 
loans prove successful and the paper withdrawn 
be destroyed, it seems reasonable to expect that 
the long-existing dead-lock in Japanese trade will 
be terminated and that an immediate improvement 
will set in. The proposed extension of the railway 
system may also be expected to give an impulse to 
trade and to contribute to the further development 
of the country.—Manchester Guardian. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


PEES 
(Revrer “ Specia” ro “Jaran Mart”) 


London, April 5th. 
AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN, 

The Secretary of State for War, in reply ta a 
question in the House, said that, if General 
Gordon was in jeopardy, assistance would have 
to be sent to him, but in any other case the eva- 
cuation of the Soudan would be adhered to. 

London, April 6th. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE. 
The University Boatrace was won easily by 


Cambridge. 
London, April 7th. 


THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 
The French troops have commenced to ad- 
vance on Hung-hoa, and a determined resistance 


is expected. 
London, April 8th. 


EXTENSION OP THE PRANCHISE. 

In the House of Commons, the Bill for the 
Extension of the Franchise was read a second 
time. The Parnellites voted with the majority, 
which was 130. 

London, sth April, 5 p.m. 

Cotton, + higher; Mid. Upland, 6}. Yarns, 
market strong at the advance. Shirtings, market 
firm. Silk, dull ; price unaltered. 


CHESS. 
pee See 
By C. Cartanver. 


BLACK. 





WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the sth April, 1884, 
By Herr J. Kourz, of Brunswick. 








White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q. 6. 1.—R. takes R. 
—Q. to Q. 4 ch. 2.—K. to K. B. 4. 
3.—Q. to K. B. 4, mate. 
if 1.—K. to K. B. 4. 
2.—B. to g a 2.—B. to K. Kt. 3. 
to R.5, mate. (2, any other move 


3—0. 
g: mates at K. B. 4.) 
if r—K. takes P. 
2.—B. to K. B. 4 ch. 2.—K. to K. B. 7. 
3—Q. to Q. 4, mate. 


Correct answer received from ** W.H.S." 





[From THE *Howckoxe Darry Press.”] 
London, 25th March. 


THE REFORM BILL. 
On the resumption of the debate on the Re- 
form Bill Lord John Manners proposed an 
amendment that the debate be adjourned till 
next week, which was carried upon a division. 
London, 27th March. 
THE ADVANCE OF THE BRITISH FORCE IN THE 
SOUDAN. 

Despatches from the front state that, owing to 
the intense heat, the British troops have had to 
halt midway between Suakim and Tamanib. 
Four hundred of the troops were prostrated. A 
cavalry reconnaissance has had a skirmish 
with the enemy. 

London, 28th March. 
THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 

Latest advices state that Osman Digna has 
burned the town of Tamanib, and that both he 
and his followers have fled to the mountains. 

The British troops are returning and will 
shortly embark for England and Egypt. 

London, 29th March. 
THE LATE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

Intelligence has been received in London that 
the Duke of Albany fell down suddenly at the 
Nautical Club, and is believed to have died of 
apoplexy. 


[From Tug “Srraits Times.”] 
London, 17th March. 
THE FRENCH ADVANCE IN TONQUIN. 
The French Press approve of the advance on 
Lang-son. Two columns have commenced to 


advance. 
London, 18th March. 


UTTER ROUT OF THE CHINESE TROOPS IN 
TONQUIN. 


The French have overtaken and utterly routed 
the Chinese regular troops, and have captured 
all their arms, ammunition, and standards. 

London, 19th March. 

The French troops have ceased pursuing the 

Chinese. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
——— À——— 
“THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong” per M. M. Co. 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, & ( per M. R. Co. 


Kobe 
From America 


Tuesday, April isth. 


Thursday, April 17th. 





per P. M. Co. 





Friday, April 18th. 
Monday, April 21st. 












THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES. 





per M. B. Co. Thursday, April roth. 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per M. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ...perP. & O.Co. 
For Shanghai, 
obe, an pert, B. Co. 
Nagasaki... 


For America...... per O. & O.Co. 


Saturday, April 12th. 
Sunday, April 13th. 
Wednesday, April 16th. 
Sunday, April 27th. 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Paciic Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








TIME TABLES. 
AE OP 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


The Trains reave Vokonawa Station at 6.45, 
3.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4-45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.o0f 
p.m. 

The Trains Leave Tok1o (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45, 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.m. 

















) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
nd Omori Stations, Those with (f) are the 
ith the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENO-SHINMACHI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave UvzNo at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and SHINMACHI at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 3.00; First-class, yen 1.78; Third- 
class, sen 89. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
2.30, and 4.30 p.m. and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
HANE 
ARRIVALS. 

Asahi Maru, Japanese steamer, 342, Kimura, 5th 
April,—Kobe 2nd April “General,—Naka- 
murasha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. Young, 
sth April, —Hakodate 2nd and Oginohama 
4th April, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
gih April Robe sth April, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi S. Co. 

Dai-ni Teibo Kan (4), Commander Jogo, 7th 
April,—Yokosuka. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, 7th 
April, —Yokkaichisth April, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
7th April,—Shimidzu sth April, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, Sth April, — Yokkaichi 7th April, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 8th 
April, —Shimidzu 7th’ April, General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
8th April,—Hongkong tst April, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Wynn, gth April, —Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
gth April, Hongkong 31st March vià. Naga: 
Saki Kobe and, Cenerai--P, & O. S. N, Co 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
9th April,—Toba 7th April, General.—Yama- 
motosha. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, roth 
April, — Yokkaichi 8th April, General. — 
Handasha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, roth 
April, — Yokkaichi 7th April, General. — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sukune Maru, Japanese steamer, 328, Okuma, 
roth April,—Sendai Sth April General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 











DEPARTURES. 
Tsuraga Maru, Japanese steamer, 624, Hussey, 
sth April,—Korea vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
tsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 484, Idzumi, 
sth April, —Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
irio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, 6th 
April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 
Sekivio Maru, Japanese steamer, 349, Fukui, 6th 
April, Oginohama, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M.S: 

















Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese stenmer, 102, Sugimoto, 
6th April;—Fukuda, 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Omura, 
7th April,—Yokkaichi, General.— Kowyeki- 
sha. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
7th April,—Handa, General.—Handasha. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
Young, 7th April, —Kobe, Mails and Gene- 

ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Matsu- 
moto, 8th April, — Yokkaichi, General, — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 
8th April,—Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo Un 
yu Kwaisha. 

Annapolis, British bark, 915, J. Woodworth, oth 
April, —New York vid Kobe, General.— Paul, 
Heinemann & Co. 


Frank Pendleton, American ship, 1,362, E. P. 
Nicholas, oth April,—Victoria, B.C., General. 

—China and Japan Trading Co. 

igata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Hubbard, 

oth April, odate vid Oginchama, Mails 

and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Stella, Russian schooner, 44, Isaacs, gth April,— 
Kurile Islands F, Retz.) 2" AP 


Suntincye Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Frahm, 
oth April, Hakodate, Mails and. Generale 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Asahi Maru, Japar amer, 342, Kimura, gth 
April, — Kobe, Gen Nake "i 














Ni 
























Claymore, British steamer, 1,667, Gulland, oth |s 


April,— Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co, 
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General.—Fukudasha. | 








Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, gth 
April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, th Apri,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
oth April, Toba, General.— Yamamoto Kwai- 
sha. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
ri April, —San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Asahi Maru, from Kobe: 
—29 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama :—7 Japanese in cabin ; 
and 95 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Jones, Townsend, Mulder, Hod- 
nett, Iwamura, Kono, Itakura, Oyasada, Haya- 
kawa, Nakaguchi, Uchida, Watanabe, Hirado, 
and Fujimi in cabin ; and 1 European and Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—83 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 
Shimidzu :—18 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkai 56 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 

idzu :—22 Japanese. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. B. Raymond, Miss "Emma 
Bingham, and Mr. F. E. Woodruff in cabin; and 
1 European and 451 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Admiral Yenomoto, Madame 
Yenomoto and 3 children, Governor Kitagaki, 
Commander and Mrs. O. Webb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Murata, Mrs. Tonomura, Mrs. Fujioka and child, 
Miss Fujioka, Messrs. W. W. Carlile, W. H. 
Minnock, H. M. Fraser, J. M. Forbes, Jun., Thos. 
Pollard, H. Clyma, A. Stewart, J. H. Coombs, 
Hasegawa, H. Kobayashi, Kobayashi, Ohtsubo, 
Sano, and Ikeda in cabin; and 1 European, 5 
Chinese, and 212 Japanese in steerage. For Liver- 
pool: Messrs. W. A. Anderson and Wm. Dobie 
in cabin, 














Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong | 4 






vid Nag 
son, Miss 
Weed, S 


ki and Kobe :—Major and Mrs. Patter- 
/incent, Mr. and N Lee Hoy, Messrs. 
ked, Walter, Voung, Smyth, Poor, Har- 
ris, Wintle, Bazing, Low, O. Smith, Statham, H. 
Lynch, R. Lynch, G. Lynch, W. Lynch, and J. 
Farron in cabin; and 30 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikai Maru, from Toba: 
—29 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kairio 
Yokkaichi :—74 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirío Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi i—83 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Sukune Maru, from 
Sendai :—7 Japanese. 











Maru, from 








DEPARTED, 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi —95 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sekivio Maru, for Ogino- 
hama:—Mr. M. Kawashima in cabin; and 10 
apanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. Sale in cabin; and 95 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for 
Hakodate vià Oginoham ts. Fujino, Mrs. 
Kaneko, Dr. Cutter, Messrs. H. Yamaguchi, and 
B. Hirata in cabin; and 150 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Kido, Colonel Ota, 
Messrs. W. D. Townsend and servant, Pompeo 
stillo, G. Garberoglio, G. Sale, A. S. Aldrich, J. 
rton, C. H. Ritchard, A. T. Pritchard, A. È. 
Wileman, G. S. Piper, E. M. Sang, Geo. W. I 
Playfair, H. S. Van Buren, V. Inouye, Nakai, 
Yoshikawa, Hayashi, Kanada, Takenaka, Higuchi, 
Murata, Ikeda, Nakayama, Iwaya, Keida, Yo- 
shioka, Date, King Yoh Yoh, Mang Hang Ki, and 
King Sik Rio in cabin. 
















CARGOES. 
panese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
and ports :—Treasure for San Francisco, 
$44,353.00, 








Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— 








TEA. 
sw xew omur 

FRANCISCO — YORK, CITIES. — TOTAL. 

Hongkong .. 77 m iem 77 

Hiogo .... 225 197 012 — 1434 

Yokohama 385 380 2,440 

Total .. 1,392 3,951 
omer 

FRANCISCO, — YORK. CITIES, TOTAL, 

Hongkong .. 3 — 285 

Shanghai 201 

Yokohama . 262 

Total 3 748 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
C. Young, reports leaving Hakodate on the and 
April, at 10 a.m. with strong N.W., winds and 
heavy snow squalls to Oginohama, where arrived 
on the 3rd, at 19 a.m., and left on the 4th, at 6 
a.m. with light S.S.E. winds and pleasant weather 
as far as No-sima ; thence to port fresh northerly 
wind and heavy rain. Arrived at Yokohama on 
the sth April, at noon. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard, reports leaving Kobe on the sth 
‘April, at 6.20 p.m. with fresh E.N.E. winds and 
cloudy weather; between Oo-sima and Cape 
Sima light variable winds and dense foggy 
weather; thence to port light variable’ winds and 
fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama on the 7th 
April, at 6 a.m, 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Berry, from Hongkong, reports having cloudy 
but good weather throughout the passage. 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, E. Vannier, 25th 
March,—Yokosuka Dock 25th March.— Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, gth April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General. —Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co, 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
9th April, —Hongkong 31st March vià. Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,110, Captain 

Allen, 18ih March,—Yokosuka Dock 18th 
March.—Lighthouse Department. 

Menzaleh, French steamer, 1,384, D. Blanc, 2nd 
April,—Hongkong 26th March, Mails and 
General. Mestageries Maritimes Co. 














SAILING VESSELS. 


B. F. Watson, American bark, 993, Geo. E. Haw- 
kins, 28h March, —New York 3rd October 
and Nagasaki 18th March, '"Kerosene.— 
Frazar & Co. 

Black Diamond, Getman bark, 585, Folley, 3oth 
September, — Puget Sound, Lumber and Sal- 
mon.—P. Bohm. 

Diana, American schooner, 77, Peterson, 28th 
October, —North, Skins and Oil.— Captain. 

Glenury, British schooner, 283, Thomson, 3rd 
April, Takao 17th March, 5,500 piculs, Su- 

gar.—E. Flint Kilby & Co. 

Helena, British schooner, 52, Judd, 26th January, 
—Wreck of British bark Sattara, 23rd Janu- 
ary, Officers, Crew, and Effects. Captain. 

Mary C. Bohm, German schooner, 48, Baade, 23rd 
November,—Kurile Islands 13th November, 
Furs.—P. Bohm. 

Minerva, German brig, 319, P. Duhme, goth 
March, —Takao rith March, 6,600 bags Sugar. 
=J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Nemo, Russian schooner, Ridderbjelke, 28th Octo- 
ber, —North, Skins and Oil.—Ginsburg. 

Orient, German bark, 460, W. G. Roder, 30th 
March,—Takao 14th Mareh, 11,600 bags 
Sugar.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Utsego, British schooner, 46, Evalt, 12th Novem- 
ber,—Kurile Islands, Furs. ptain. 

Penelope, British schooner, 84, Miner, 29th March, 
—Bonin Islands zoth March, General.—Lang- 
feldt & Mayers. 

Rose, Russian schooner, 53, Wilson, 14th Novem- 
ber,—Kurile Islands 8th November, Furs.— 
R. Clarke. 

Saghalien, Russian schooner, 52, Johnson, 17th 
November, — Hakodate “roth November, 
Whale oil and General.—R. Clarke. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
— — 
IMPORTS. 

Scarcely any change has been noticeable in the 
general state of the Market since the last report. 

CorroN YARN.—A further rise with the Man- 
chester Market has caused holders to require higher 
prices, but so far dealers do not seem inclined to 
buy freely, and sales have consequently been 
small. A considerable sale of 16's Bombay's has 
been reported, but the demand is rather feeble for 
these spinnings. 

Corrox Piece Goops—A few glbs. Grey 
Shirtings have been sold at full rates, but holders 
are not inclined to sell largely at present prices. 
Fair sales of Turkey Reds have been made and 
small sales of Velvets. 

WooLLENs.—Mousseline de Laine sales to a 
fair extent are reported daily, but there is little 
demand for other goods : Cloths and heavy goods 
being quite nominal. 


COTTON YARNS. 
PER icut, 
$26.00 to 27.00 
28.00 to 29.50 
29.75 to 30.75 
30.00 to 31.00 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ... 
Nos. 16/24, Medium. 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 
(6/24, Reverse 





























8/32, Ordinary 29:00 to 30.00 
8/32, Me. eas 30.50 to 32.50 
'32, Good to Best . 33.00 to 33.75. 

Nos. A M 35.00 to 3: 
No. 32s, Two-fold 33.25 to 35-50 
No. 428, Two-fold . 37.50 to 39.50 


26:00 to 28.00 
24.50 to 26.50 
22.00 to 23.50 


No. 20s, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bomba; 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 























pen ince, 
Grey Shirtings St, 48} tosoinches.. $1.70 to 215 
Gre ‘ings—olb, 38} to 45 inches... 1.85 to 2.30 
Eg 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.35 to 1.45 
indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches.. 1.50 to 1.75 
ts—Assorted, 24 pu joinches.. 1-10 to240 
Cotton—ltaiansand Satteens Black, 32 "ren vam. 
inches - 0.07 to0.09 
Turkey Re io 2j 24 yards, 3o — rum ric 
inches ope 1.20 
Turkey Reds. 
inches 
Turkey Reds 





» 3f 
Velvets— Black; 35 yards, 22 inches. 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .. 


WOOLLENS. 




































Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
* Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches .... 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches 2. O44 toos 
Mousseline de Laine—Itaj ime, 24 yards, 

31 inches 0.18} too.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Vazen, 24 yard 

31 inches ... d 030 t0.0.38t 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches.. 0.30 to 0.40. 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56inches ...... 0.30 too.55 
Blankets "Scarlet and Green, 6 to » sih 

per ib 0.35 to0.40 

IRON. 
Pan iets 

Flat Bars, 4 inch... $2.50 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, } inch. 2180 to2.90 
Round and square up to inc 2,80 to2.90 
Nailrod, assorted. 245 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size . 2.85 to3.15 


KEROSENE. 
We are still without any business to report in 


our Oil Market. Dealers have now nearly com- 
pleted the clearance of their previous purchases 
and a resumption of business must soon ensue. 
Stocks are about 660,000 cases sold and unsold. 
Quotations remain nominal. 






vin case, 
Devoe $1.75 
Comet 1.70 
Stella. 165 


SUGAR. 
Quotations remain unchanged, and the heavy 


Stock moves off slowly. Of Brown Formosa 8,000 
bags changed hands yesterday at $3.40, but there 
remains a large quantity in godown, and several 
floating cargoes are due, Whites are only in 
retail request. 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated 3rd instant, and we 
have again to notice an increased business in the 
staple. ‘The demand for Hanks has revived during 
the last two days, in addition to the current busi- 
ness in American sorts: consequently the list 
reaches a total for seven days ot quite 400 piculs. 
Buying for the City of Peking was completed at a 
further advance on last week's prices, and quota- 
tions all round must be marked up. Xinsatsw 
have been fairly steady, and sellers have ap- 
parently striven to get the last cent that buyers 
would pay. 





Filatures and Kakedas have had their share of 
attention at the advance, and the choice of parcels 
is now very much restricted. Arrivals of all de- 
scriptions have been very light, and a revised 
estimate of the Stock in Yokohama gives a total 
of only 1,150 piculs. The enquiry for native use 
has slackened considerably. 

The P. & O. steamer Khiva, which left for 
Hongkong at midnight on the 4th instant, carried 
29 bales for France, and the P.M. steamer with 
the United States mail of this date has on board 
262 bales, of which 7 bales only were “ direct” 
shipments on Japanese account. These vessels 
bring the Export to date up to 28,775 bales, 
against 25,068 bales last year, and 16,769 bales at 
10th April, 1882. 

Hanks.—This class so long neglected has at last 
received marked attention, and about 250 piculs 
are supposed to have been settled on the basis of 
$535 for a large parcel Foshu Hanks called Shimo- 
nita and grading 2 or thereabouts. A parcel. 
Medium Shinshu reported sold at $520 has been 
returned again, and really prime Hanks do not 
appear to exist now. 

Filatures.—These have been readily and steadily 
taken in all grades from Common to Extra. Holders 
have screwed prices up another peg, and it is to be 
feared that the present high range of values may 
bring down fresh supplies of carelessly reeled 
thread, The list of transactions includes Nihon- 
matsu, at $665; Vonedsawa, $645; Tamba, $640; 
Yamagata and Hida, $625; Shinshu, $620; Mino, 
$617}; Koshu, $620 to $570, with very common 
“ Mixed Filatures” at $560. The settlement of 
these mixed skeins shows to what a low point the 
assortment on offer has come. 

Re-reels—Very little business actually put 
through. For a few bales “Tortoise” $640 was 
asked, but without finding a buyer. The trade has 
run principally on Common sorts, the daily list 
showing Bushu at $585, Foshu at $575, with 
some low rejections and nibby at $540. 

Kakeda.— There has been some enquiry resulting 
in the purchase of about 4o piculs on basis of 
$625 for No. 13, $620 for No. 13, and $610 for No. 
2. Stock is reduced to a very small compass, cur- 
rent qualities being the scarcest. 

Oshu and Coarse Kinds.—A few of these pass 
through Yokohama en route for Kioto, but the 
Stock remains about the same, and. quotations are 


quite nominal. 
QUOTATIONS. 

























Hanks—No. 1} Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu). 2 $525 to 535 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 3. 480 to 490 
Hanks—No, 34 460 to 470 
Filatures—Extra. 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1 — 
Filatures— No. 1, 14/ 650 
Filatures—No. 11, 14/17 deniers 635 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. -= 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 625 to 630 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. ri, 14/17 deniers 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 360 to 570 
Kakedas—Extr: = 
Kakedas—No. 1. 625 to 635 
Kakedas—No. 2. 600 to 610 


Kakedas—No. 
Oshiu Senda. No, ai 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 








Par neve, 
White, No. 1. $8.00 to 8.35 
White, No. 2 : 625 to 7.00 
White, No. - .30 to 6.50 

te, Ne. 4 $36 to 6.20 
Whites No. $. 6o 104.75 
Brown Formosa. ^40 to 3.45 
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Export Tables Raw Silk to 10th April, 1884 :— 




















Season 1883-84. 188283, 1891-82, 
Bates, Bates, Batas, 

France and Italy 16,914 12,661 8,301 
America 9,222 8,437 5,455 
England .. 2,639 3,970 3,013 
Total . 28,775 25,068 16,769. 


WASTE SILK. 

Transactions have been reduced to a minimum, 
the sales for a week being 90 piculs only. Would- 
be operators complain much as to the very limited 
assortment of poor and low quality now remaining ; 
the promised supplies of better grades do not arrive 
in any quantity, although we think there should be 
still a few good parcels left in the interior. 

The P. & O. mail of 4th instant had on board 
126 bales, bringing the Export up to 22,006 piculs, 
against 21,680 piculs to same date last year, and 
20,822 piculs in 1882. Arrivals have been very 
light, and the Stock is something under 500 piculs. 

Noshi.—A few more Oshu have found their way 
in and been settled at $1473; these will probabl 
go forward to the Continent by outgoing Frenci 
mail. Beyond these two parcels, nothing else has 
transpired. 

Kibiso.—About two-thirds the purchases have 
becn in this class, ranging from Sandanshu at $80, 
with Common Foshu, at $25, the balance being 
rubbish and running down to $10. Nothing done 



































in Neri. 
QUOTATIONS, 

Cocoons—Medium to Fai, None. 
ito—Filature, Best... 160 
ito—Filature, Good T 140 
ito—Filature, Medium ..... 130 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ... 140 to 150 
ito—Shinshu, Best. 1s 
ito— Shinshu, Good 100 
ito—Shinshu, Medi 90 
ito—Joshu, Best 110 to 115 
ito— Joshu, Good 90 
ito—Joshu, Ordinary ... 8o to 8s 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 125 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds . 115 to 120 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good .. 95 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 85 
Seconds .. 65 to 70 
il ‘air to Common 50 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Lo 25t020 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 18 to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best .. Nom. 170 to 180 





Export Table Waste Silk to 10th April, 188. 

















Season 1885-1884. 1883-1883. 1881-1882, 
Picus Picus Picts, 

Waste Silk. - 19,811 18479 .— 17,359 

Pierced Cocoons 2,195 3,201 35463 
22,006 — 21,650 ^ 20,822 


Exchange has been inanimate throughout the 
week and closes limp at the following quotations: — 
LoxDos, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/83;; Documents, 3/8}; 
New York, 30d/s., 884 ; 60 d/s., 89; Paris, 4m/s., 
fes. 4.64; 6 m/s. fes. 4.67. Kinsatsu have not 
varied more than a half per cent., closing at about 
108} per $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 1oth April, 1884 :— 













Raw. neves, niens. 
Hanks ... 810 | = 
Filature & Re-reeis. 170 80 
Kakeda .... 70 250 
Sendai& Hamatsuki 100 


Taysaam Kinds... 
Total piculs.. 


TEA. 


The season 1883-84 may now be considered as 
practically closed. There has only been 30 piculs 
transacted during the interval and receipts during 
the week aggregate only 35 piculs, the remaining 
Tea in Stock in Yokohama does not amount to an; 
thing of importance. Prices are all nominal, whic 
of course makes it impossible to. give any reliable 
quotations, they are therefore withdrawn. Garden 
musters of New Crop Teas are expected in on 
Monday, the 14th instant. 


EXCHANGE. 


But few transactions have taken place during 
the week, and with a further fall in Bar Silver, 
rates have again slightly declined. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank si 
On Paris—Private Hm sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 


- 3/78 
de 
Ei 





















ar 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ^j, dis. 
Ou Sha ahe Rank Mte eric. Dal 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight ........ 73 
On New York— Bank Bills on demand ... 57 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight... - 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 87} 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 83} 
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KEATINGS POWDER. 
E. P, & W. BALDWIN, SGN BBE CLUB HOTEL, 
KEATINGS POWDER. A z 
Tix Prare anp SHEET Iron MANUFACTURERS. | KEATING'S POWDER. No. 58, Bunn, Yoxouama. 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 





KILLS,BUGS, HIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 
LEAS, as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 


Street, E.C. MOTHS, : A 5 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | .BEETLES, aniy aifuatęd" on ihe; Bund facing the Bay; ii 
have received following AWARDS :— THs POWDER is quite HARMLESS to |the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- | Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South Afri 


n Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, | very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 
Paris Exhi 


tion, 1878, Gold Medal.* | BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 

















Sydncy Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. other s of insect. Sportsmen will find this | The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award, RENE destoyicie ‘Nene ta their dogs, as perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. | also Jadies for their pet dogs. are of the Bzsr Qvautrv obtainable. 
Sole Export Agent Brooker, Dorr & Co, -ritig ARTICLE has found so GREAT a ist : 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. CATR scar ted others to vend |, The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
May rst, 1883. | aso:calléd M Ede T Peas T PUBLIC be obtained on application to the Lessees, 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine ARN 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. | powder bear the autograph of THOMAS HEARNE Ano BEGUES: 
Eger KEATING. Sold in Tins only. Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. ry. 





HOLLOWAY PILES: KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. x 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated | KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
constitutions will discover that by the use | KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health for | KKATING'S WORM TABLETS. 


hé blood is the fountain of life, and its KEATING’ WORM TABLETS. j= GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 











a tained by th f these Pill: 
an AS MUERE. er Se A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abys MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 


says—"I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best me furnishings: "most: agreeable method’ of 








J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 














thi f the sick, with ad: gratis. T i ti administering the only certain remedy for 
Thad many applicant, to whom Id aca aai i|. INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. | T OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris 
Holloway's B ‘These are most usefulto an explorer, as It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, J . Paris, 
pasean Unmistakale purat propertes they cents on a Hy safe and mild preparit 
tive properties the and is especially adapted for Children. 

PE ee eee em (oA. Sold in Bottles: Dy All Dreggiats: Jones GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT | January ath, 1884 zoin. May tst, 1883. 





Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. — | 
It acts miraculous! healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 1871, say: 

— I had with me a qnantity of Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, 
milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 


demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining / acfarlan e , S Casti n gs. 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, 
Mar) Ist, 1883. 









TRADE MARK ON EVERY CASTING. 








| Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


2 PICS , Railings, ^ Standards, Fountains, — Verandahs, 
J. & E. ATKINSON'S Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 


PERFUMERY, i Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils,  Bandstands, 


celebret for nearly a contary past, is of tho very best English Bi Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 


obtained Nine Prize Medals, inclading London, Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 











TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “ FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, » n DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
MELI Ie A R D 

| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFÜMES FOR £j | FIRST CLASS AW. 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. j INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 

‘White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, eg ER IO PET To M Xon ANPA 
! MICI I aue. ae Ferre KA Illustrated Catalogue, List, and Estimates on application. 

asd al other odours, of tho oet quality oniy. s WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 

B oon MED H i EAD DE s dE 4 Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 

wu COLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE — P CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department, 


o Gorman kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for «o many years, continues to be made as hereto- 
| fore, Itis strongly Perfumed, and wil be found very durable 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET 
@ now and indispensible Toilet ac 
Tofreshing Perfume for the à 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PA TE, | 
| and other Specialities and general articles of Porfumery may bo 
| obtained of all dealers throughout the World, amd of the 
manufacturers 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONPON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APELICATION. 


a CAUTION. Moers. 3. € E. ATKINSI 

Hj their articios of one and the best quailty oniy. Purchasers 

tioned to avoid oounterteita by obrerviny that each erties 
abetted with the firm's Trade Mark, a“ White Rose" me 
joiden Lyre." 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 





PHILADELPHI 
EXHIBITION 











VER ELECTRO-PLATE & 6 TABLETS. 6° 
Wen 





Uoi iGlass-Paper k c 
AD MILES. LONDON. | 
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